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my, 7 HEN the Yankee tourist 
finds Yankee travel service 
awaiting him in the far cor- 
ners of Europe he is apt to become thor- 


oughly sold on the foreign methods of 
the American Express Company. His 


frame of mind is the best possible 
tribute to an organization made familiar 
through constant contact. 


How It Helped an American Business 
Woman :— 


“Take, for example, the recent experi- 
ence of an American business woman. 
The day before sailing from England 
for home she found that she must make 
a hurried trip to Paris. In her haste she 
forgot to have her passport viséd—and 
was stopped at Calais. The situation 


“The hand 
of a Great Service 
~ at work :— 


was serious. 
go now. 
“She appealed to the Calais represen- 
tative of the American Express. He 
grasped the problem and applied the 
remedy. The woman proceeded to Paris 
as planned, leaving her unendorsed 
passport, and her: difficulties, in his 
hands. 


To Paris she must go— 


“Stepping on the Gas” 


“This is not a tale of a forged 
passport—just an expression of 
intelligent Service—a Service wholly 
within the law—and wholly American. 

“Crossing the Channel by the after- 
noon boat, the agent hurried to London, 
presented the woman’s passport at the 
office of the French Consul, got the 
necessary visé, returned to Calais by the 
night boat; and at nine o’clock the next 
morning the owner of the passport found 
the document ready and waiting for her 
'at the Paris office of the American Ex- 
press. At nine thirty-five she was a pas- 
senger on the boat train for Cherbourg, 
homeward bound, with her Paris busi- 
ness accomplished. 


“Did It Pay?” 


“Today she is one of our best and 
steadiest customers, in steamship book- 


ings, travelers’ cheques, hotel accommo- 
dations and other commodities. Did the 
effort pay dividends? Figure it out for 
yourself. 


Chambers of Commerce—Please Note 


“Then there was the case of a party of 
American business men, Chamber of 
Commerce representatives. None of 
their travel arrangements had been made 
through the American Express, although 
theirs was a class of business which the 
organization was particularly anxious to 
attract. At 1:30 P. M. one Saturday 
the tourists visited the Paris office of 
American Express with a problem con- 
cerning London hotel accommodations. 
They were leaving that afternoon and 


had just learned that London hotels 
were full. Could American Express 
help them? 


No “Magic”—Just Action 

“This was another case calling for 
quick action. The official conferred with 
members of his staff and found one who 
was willing to sacrifice his half-holiday 
in the interest of Yankee travel service. 
Introducing the volunteer to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce tourists, the official 
told them to proceed to London with full 
confidence that hotel accommodations 
would be provided. ‘This man will meet 
you at the London station,’ he told them, 
‘with your accommodation arrange- 
ments.’ 

“On the platform at Victoria station 
at 10:40 that evening they found the man 
to whom they had been introduced in 
Paris a few hours earlier. And with 
him hotel reservations for the entire 
group of travelers. 

“*But how did you do it?’ they asked. 

“Very simple, indeed,’ he answered. 
‘Over by special airplane—out to our 
London manager’s home—a few busy 
wires to the hotels—nothing simpler.’ 


All in the Day’s Work 


“To American Express officials the 
solution of such problems of travel as 
these is a part of the day’s work. To 
these tourists it was an impressive dis- 
play of Service. They talked of it to 
other Chamber of Commerce people 
when they returned to America, and 
spread the fame of Yankee travel service. 
It is a safe guess that the incident lost 
nothing through repetition. 

“Did the incident pay? Ask a Paris 
official of the American Express Com- 
pany and he will reward you with an 
appreciative smile and ask—‘Does any- 
thing ever pay—better or more than— 
Service?” 

Banks which sell American Express 
Travelers’ Cheques assure their patrons 
American Express Service. 


Extracts from an article in the March issue of Western Advertising by Malcolm MacDonald. 
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Trial Shows Pays 


Bank of Yorktown, New York, N. Y. FREE Trial Convincing Hundreds of Banks— 
University A Bank, San Diego, Calif. 

Nat'l Bask, Park, N. J. ‘THE banks listed opposite —and hundreds more — bought 
Central Nat’l Bank, Richmond, Va. Addressographs during July. Their officials know, as you 
First Nat’l Bank, Danville, Va. know, that times have changed. The rising cost of obtaining 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill NEW ACCOUNTS affects the smallest bank as seriously as it 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. does the largest. And sure methods for getting new accounts and 
Snelling State Bank, St. Paul, Minn. increasing deposits are more vitally needed than ever before. 
First Nat’! Bank, Louisville, Ky. HAT’S why 1926 Addressograph sal i 


record we have made in 33 years. 
Pacific Nat’! Bank, Boise, Idaho 


First State Bank, Detroit, Mich. AND: to make 1926 YOUR best year—TRY IT FREE-at our 
expense. Seeing is believing. Just mail the coupon! 


WITH YOUR 
Y LETTERHEAD 


7To Addressograph Co. 
t., Chicago 


'f 908 W.Van Buren 


(4 [[] Send FREE Booklet : ““Meet- 
Bank Business at the 
rain.”’ 


Send Latest 3-Color Catalog and 
Ny Price List. 


Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
7 Machine. Will return Freight COL- 
ip LECT unless we buy. 227-8-38 
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FINANCIAL 


ADVERTISER 8S’ ASSOCIATION 


Extract from ‘‘ Trust 
Companies’’ Magazine 


July, 


The Financial Advertisers’ - 


Association has demonstrated in- 
calculable usefulness in aiding 
its members to profit from cumu- 
lative experience and to attain 
the highest measure of effective- 
ness in advertising and promo- 
tion. The membership is only six 
hundred. It would be nearer six 
thousand if all banks and trust 
companies that are spending large 
sums of advertising and cam- 
paign money would become alert 
to the advantages of joining this 
association. This is particularly 
true in view of recent extensions 
of service and intensive work in 
connection with the clearing 
house of information maintained 
at the central office, the publica- 
tion of monthly bulletins, folio 
exhibits, year book, research or- 
ganization, buyers’ service, con- 
fidential files and other facilities. 
Especially noteworthy is the 
preparation of a textbook on 
financial advertising which will 
crystallize the best bank and 
trust company judgment and 
experience in the country. 


all Roads Det 


Mew Orleans 


to a con- 
vention full of help and 
inspiration for Financial 
Publicity and New Busi- 
ness Men and Women— 
a convention you will 
never forget. 


SFLEVENTH CONVENTION 
Financial Advertisers’ Assn. 


Sept °20°21°22°23 @ 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS: 231 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


rR a man of deservedly high standing 
in the profession of financial advertis- 
ing, comes a candid criticism of Arthur D. 
Welton’s article “Distribution of the 
Message” (published in the June issue of 
this magazine) on the ground that it is 
misleading to a great many medium-sized 
banks because of the author’s “strong 
prejudices’’ in favor of newspaper 
advertising and his disparagement, ex- 
pressed and implied, of direct mail. Our 
critic continues: “If the forthcoming article 
on so-called syndicated advertising, in 
Mr. Welton’s series, belittles syndicated 
advertising, in principle or detail, I would 
appreciate an opportunity to answer.” 

By all means! 

In this issue (page 15) is the article, 


“Syndicated Advertising Value.” To the 
layman—this layman, at any rate—the 
discussion seems eminently fair. But we 


cheerfully acknowledge worlds and worlds 
that we do not know from practical 
experience with the eternal question of the 
relative merits of newspaper and direct 
mail effectiveness. 

When the experts disagree, it’s time to 
lay the cards on the table and call off all 
ets. 

Illustrating the article “Distribution of 
the Message,” there were two advertise- 
ments of the Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, presenting the 
advantages of membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. We said, inadvertently, 
in the caption, that they appeared in 
Pittsburgh newspapers. It should have 
been Philadelphia, of course. Here we 
reproduce another of the twelve advertise- 
ments on the same theme that the 
Philadelphia institution is using. Six of 
the series have been run and the remaining 
six will run the last four months of 1926. 
_ Before we leave the subject of adver- 
lising, we venture to assure—especially 
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MAIN OFFICE 


Banking Service until Midnight daily. 


the experts in most pleasur- 
able reading of ‘A Personally Conducted 
Tour Through the ‘Republic’,” done by 
the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago. The cover is in buff and gold and 
black and the illustrations’ are from 
splendidly posed photographs. The reader 
proceeds — and naturally through the 
conversational style of text—as though 
accompanying a guide—from one service 
to another, each department to the next. 


DF: Willford I. King, in_ the leading 

article this month, “Effect of War 
Debt Collection,” endeavors to show that, 
although there may be good ethical 


HERBERT SHRYER 
Editor 


Outline of Annual Examination 
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reasons why we should cancel the war 
debts due us from Europe, there is no 
basis of fact—on purely economic grounds 
—for the argument that collection of the 
debts would be harmful to America and 
American business. Very likely it is a 
foregone conclusion that opinion of the 
economists will not be unanimously in 
accord with him. 


UGH LEACH, auditor of the Federal 

Reserve Bank, of Richmond, Va., 
and C. R. Smelser, auditor of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Akron, O., 
describing system for the registered mail 
and the method for annual examination 
in the bank, are both prominent on the 
American Bankers Association Committee 
on Bank Auditors’ Conferences. This 
organization of the auditors, working 
without fanfare, or the doubtful benefit 
of press-agenting, is accomplishing good 
results: in the perfection of safeguards 
within the bank for the protection of the 
bank and the banking public. The 
auditor, always behind the scenes, is the 
man on whom the show depends. 


FOR the photograph of the Associated 
Banks of Switzerland, Zurich, from 
which our cover this month was designed, 
we are indebted to Ernest O. Buhler, of 
St. Gall, Switzerland. Mr. Buhler, who is 
a foreign representative of the Merchants 
National Bank, in St. Paul, Minn., con- 
tributed the interesting story of the banking 
system in Switzerland, published in the 
April number. 


COMING is the story of how the world is 
beating a path to the Ozarks of 
Missouri and Arkansas, the country which 
has been chiefly remarkable for backward- 
ness and barter—the story of what good 
roads are doing for business and banking 
there. A personnel officer, anonymously, 
will tell the inside story—and a fascinating 
one—of his relations with erring employees. 
Fred Copeland has written another of his 
entertaining fiction yarns involving Director 
Clutchbill with the service charge, a 
rebelling populace, and competitors, whom 
he introduces to night trout fishing. Also 
for early publication is the story of the 
county credit bureaus. H.S 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Giving them what they want 


We have been talking with a good many radio re- 
tailers, and what they want boils down to this: 


In the Manufacturer—stability and sound principles 
clearly stated and consistently adhered to. 


In the Product—dependable merchandise which 
they can sell with the knowledge that their profit 
will not be eaten up by service costs. 


As the majority of the better dealers are very glad 
to handle Atwater Kent Radio, it seems fair to say 
we have given them what they want. 


Confidence of dealers has helped greatly in putting 
this business on a permanent basis. 


ATWATER Kent ManvracturinG Co., 4811 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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First joint conference of the Italian and American debt commissions November 2, 1925, at U. S. Treasury 


War Debt Collection 


On Purely Economic Grounds, There Seems To Be No ewe 
To Believe That Collection Will Injure American Business 


close of the World War, the 

representatives of most of those 
European nations owing large sums 
to the United States, have affixed 
their signatures to debt-funding 
treaties. Russia is the only important 
debtor at present giving no indications 
of making any settlement. As a 
general rule, the treaties that have 
been signed provide for a long series 
of payments, which, though small in 
early years, increase steadily until, 
after the expiration of a decade or 
two, they become large enough to be of 
real consequence. If the terms of 
these treaties are actually carried out — 
a decidedly hazardous assumption — 
it will not be long before our govern- 
ment is receiving from abroad revenues 
of no inconsiderable size. 

A private creditor who succeeds in 
making arrangements to collect a 
debt of such doubtful quality that he 
has been almost ready to write it off 
as a loss is usually much elated. 
Reasoning by analogy, one would 
expect that, similarly, all Americans 
would be gratified at the prospect that 


A LAST, seven years after the 


By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
New York City 


Photos by Harris and Ewing 


the United States Government might 
soon be converting into hard cash at 
least a fraction of the rather indefinite 
promises of its European debtors, with 
a fair chance that the payments would 
continue during sixty-two years, thus 
lightening the burdens of two gener- 
ations of American taxpayers. 
Strangely enough, however, there is a 
large body of opinion which holds that 
the payment of the money owing to us 
by European nations, not only will be 
of no benefit to America, but actually 
will be seriously injurious to our 
national prosperity. Writers of this 
school hold that the larger the pay- 
ments, the more our industry will 
suffer. 

For several years, our magazines 
have been full of articles arguing this 
point pro and con. The views ex- 
pressed are principally notable for their 
divergence. At last, however, one 


point of agreement seems to be emerging 
from the sea of discord —namely, that 
the debt payments, even though 
originally made in the form of money, 
will eventually result in the transfer 
of an equivalent value of goods fr6ém 
the debtor countries to America. It is 
also generally expected that the goods 
brought in will consist in large part of 
manufactured articles. 

Those who hold that debt payments 
are injurious to this country, contend 
that these imported products will 
come into direct competition with the 
wares produced in our own factories — 
the natural result being that our 
manufacturers will be compelled either 
to sell their goods at reduced prices, 
or else to curtail their output. They 
consider it highly probable that the 
foreign goods will be so cheap that the 
only feasible solution will be to cut 
down production in our own factories. 
If this is done, workers by the thou- 
sands will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. When idle, these workers will 


have no money to spend, and this will 
cause other factories to shut down. 
The damage will spread from one 
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Members 


Center: 
of the Belgian debt 
funding commission 


at Union Station, 
Washington, Aug. 6, 1925 


Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
England 
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industry to another, with the result 
that, in the long run, we may find 
American industry in a state of chronic 
depression. To avoid such dire con- 
sequences and allow American business 
to pursue its normal course, debt 
cancellation is essential. Are these 
mere idle forebodings, or do such 
fears rest upon a groundwork of solid 
fact? It is worth while to inquire into 
this question. 

The analysis of the problem which 
we shall proceed to make is purely 
economic in its nature, and eliminates 
all questions of justice or equity. 
Confining the analysis to economic 
grounds has a distinct advantage, for 
it makes it wholly unnecessary to 
inquire into who won the war, or to 
discuss the relative wealths, incomes, 
or welfares of the people of the various 
nations. For present purposes, then, 
we are concerned only with the effect 
of the payments upon the creditor 
nation, the United States of America. 


"THE term creditor often calls to mind 
the concept of a person.to whom 
a debt has been owing for a consider- 
able time. This impression is, how- 
ever, frequently erroneous, since most 
business transactions immediately 
create debits and credits, the pur- 
chasers becoming indebted to the 
seller as soon as the goods are delivered. 
This debt may be settled at once, 
thirty days later, or perhaps one year, 
ten years, or even one hundred years 
after the transaction takes place. The 
principle is the same in all cases. The 
debts which the European nations are 
now agreeing to pay were incurred 
during the war, or shortly thereafter, 
and arose in the main, from shipments 
of goods from the United States to the 
Allied nations. We have been sending 
goods to the same countries ever since; 
and each time that a shipment is made, 
Americans become creditors, and 
Europeans debtors. In the majority 
of these more recent transactions, 
however, settlements are made rather 
promptly. In the case of the war 
debts, the payment has been delayed 
for a long time. Is there, however, 
any difference whatever in principle? 
Those opposed to the collection of 
reparations must, in order to establish 
their position, prove that the fact that 
the war occurred years ago and that 
the goods were sent abroad at that 
time, does enter into the problem. 
Their argument runs approximately 
as follows: ‘‘When the European 
nations make payments at the present 
time, they are creating no new demands 
for goods, and, therefore, are not 
stimulating manufacturing today. On 
the other hand, American manu- 
facturers will soon be forced to meet 
the competition of the goods which will 
eventually be sent to this country to 
pay the debts. This influx of low- 


priced foreign goods will result in 
widespread loss to our factory owners 
and their employees —and eventually 
the loss will spread until the whole 
nation suffers.” Has this view any 
merit? 

To answer this query we must see 
what really happens when payments 
are made from one country to another. 
We must trace the economic adjust- 
ments which will be the natural results 
of such payments. In doing this, we 
must be careful, furthermore, not to 
fall into the all too common error of 
failing to keep the central thought in 
mind. Most discussions of the sub- 
ject are so encumbered with descrip- 
tions of exchange rates, price variations, 
and the like, that the reader becomes 
lost in a maze of details. There seems 
no reason to believe, however, that the 
mechanics of transferring the funds, 
bear upon the subject in any way. 
If we avoid befogging the issue by 
dragging in such extraneous matters, 
we find that the questions involved 
are, after all, relatively simple. 

It is clear that, since the money is 
due to the United States Government, 
the sums, when paid, will soon find 
their way into the United States 
Treasury. When the money is thus 
received, our government presumably 
will use it for one of two purposes: 

1. To extend the field of Federal 
activity. 

2. To lessen the burden of taxes. 

We will consider these two uses in 
order. 

If, for example, the government 
receives payments from abroad 
amounting to $100,000,000 and utilizes 
that money for new activities, there 
appears to be little doubt that this 
expenditure will shortly result in creat- 
ing a demand for $100,000,000 worth of 
new goods. This demand for goods will 


result just as certainly if the money is 


spent for labor as if it is invested in 
materials, for the laborers will quickly 
use the money which they receive, to 
purchase goods. Clearly, then, when 
the money is expended to enlarge the 
functions of government, the ad- 
ditional demand for goods is equal to 
the sum expended. 

Let us suppose, however, that the 
government performs no new duties 
and enters upon no new fields. Under 
such circumstances, the old revenue 
will suffice; hence, it will be possible to 
lower the tax rates until they bring in 
$100,000,000 less in revenue. If this 
is done, there seems to be no way of 
escaping the conclusion that the tax- 
payers will now be able to spend for 
other purposes the $100,000,000 which 
they would have had to pay to the 
government if it had received no money 
from abroad. This means that the 
taxpayers will demand $100,000,000 
worth more of goods than would other- 
wise have been the case. 


Seven 


It seems evident, then, that, no 
matter how the government uses the 
money, there arises a new demand for 
goods amounting to $100,000,000. 
Since the payments from Europe to 
the United States do not immediately 
create any new supply of goods, the 
natural effect will be to raise the 
prices, in this country, of those articles 
demanded. 

Thus far, however, we have looked 
at but one side of the shield. Let us 
now see what happens to the country 
making the payment. Suppose, for 
example, the country is England. To 
raise the necessary $100,000,000 to pay 
to the United States, the British 
Government must extract that much 
additional money from the pockets of 
the taxpayers of that nation. Evi- 
dently this process will result in the 
British taxpayers having $100,000,000 
less to spend than would have been the 
case if their debt to the United States 
had been canceled. This diminution 
of funds at their disposal will mean a 
corresponding decrease in the demand 
for goods in the English market, and 
this decline in demand will necessarily 
tend to force downward the prices of 
certain types of merchandise. 


ITH the demand in the United 

States strengthened by a call for 
$100,000,000 worth more of goods, and 
with demand in England weakened 
because $100,000,000 worth less of 
goods are demanded there, the neces- 
sary result must be relatively high 
prices of certain commodities in the 
United States and relatively low prices 
of the same or other articles in England. 
This price difference will result m the 
movement: of commodities from Eng- 
land to the United States. In many 
cases the transfer will not be direct, but 
will pursue a round-about course, in- 
volving many transactions. England, 
for example, may ship goods to Brazil, 
and Brazil send other goods to the 
United States. Whether, however, the 
movement is direct or indirect, the 
ultimate result is likely to be the 
removal of $100,000,000 worth of goods 
from the British market, and the impor- 
tation of approximately $100,000,000 
worth of goods into the United States 
from abroad. 

The point to be emphasized is that 
our additional imports have come in 
response to a new demand —a demand 
created by the receipt of the $100,- 
000,000 payment from England —the 
result being that there is not even the 
faintest lessening in the intensity ‘of 
demand in our own markets for Ameri- 
can made goods. While there is no 


doubt that the additional purchasing 
power given to our government or 
taxpayers will result, to some extent, 
in a shifting of demand from one class 
of goods to another, it by no means 
follows that the American market for 


(Continued on page 45) 
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How Shall We Deal With Good Customers Bitten by the 
Something-for-nothing Bug, Seeking Loans for Blue Sky? 


SUPPOSE every business has its 

pet peeves but it seems to me that 

banking has more than its share,” 
mournfully remarked the president of 
Fragrant Hill bank as he sank back on 
the worn sofa in the directors’ room. 

“What’s the matter now?” I in- 
quired. “‘You have a new grievance 
every time I make a friendly call. Why 
don’t you quit banking if you don’t 
like it?” 

“Oh, I like it well enough —most of 
the time—but again it gets on my 
nerves. It isn’t the banking—it is 
some of the people who think they 
know more about finance than old 
J. P. Morgan himself. 
Did you see that farmer 
who just went out?” 

“Henry Hankinson, of 
Stony Ridge, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes—and what do 
you suppose Henry has 
done now? He was just 
telling me about it. An 
agent came along and showed 
him a new contraption for mak- 
ing concrete fenceposts —seems 
you take a mold and set it up 
and pour the concrete in and you 
have a post that will last till they 
dig up King Edward and think it 
is another Fut. But you have to 
have the mold—that is patented. 
He told Henry that he could make 
thousands by selling the rights to 
use the mold to his neighbors and 
got him to sign a contract to buy the 
county right—four thousand dollars. 
And Henry wants to borrow half of it 
of the bank.” 

“Well, he is good for it, isn’t he?” 

“Of course, he is good—but why 
should a bank help him lose his money? 
He will get a lot of the stuff and then 
try to sell it and the neighbors will 
laugh at him. After trying it a few 
times he will quit and take his medicine 
and be two or three years working out 
the loss. He will complain every time 
he pays on_the note and I'll have to 
hear his hard luck story fifty times. 

“We've been through it before. 
Remember Jake Bengston —he’s dead 
now. Jake always was being bit by 
some new scheme for making money 
quick. The last time nearly ended him. 
There came along a slicker who had a 
patent wagon wheel. It was like any 
other wheel but it had roller bearings 
instead of the usual hub and you soaked 
them up with grease. It made the 
wagon run easily. The agent had an 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


There was good old Doc 
Small — frock-coated, 
high-hatted—-from down 
in Maryland somewhere 


exhibition out here on the street one 
Saturday —hitched a pony to a lumber 
wagon filled with men and the pony 
pulled it up one block and down an- 
other. Money! He figured that there 
were sixteen million wagons. That 
meant sixty-four million wheels to be 
equipped, profit two dollars each —get 
a pencil and paper and see what it 
meant. Going to make ’em right 
away. Jake was all het up. He sub- 
scribed for five thousand dollars of 
stock and was to be made a director. 
Also he was to get a commission for 
selling stock. He borrowed half the 
money on his note and we took a 
mortgage on some lots a son-in-law 
had unloaded on him out in Pocatello, 
Idaho. Jake couldn’t sell stock for 
shucks. He showed us a picture of the 
wagon wheel works—it turned out 
later to be an abandoned plow factory. 
If it ever made a wheel except the one 
the promoter had, I never heard of it. 
We were three years collecting the 
personal note, had to foreclose on the 
Idaho lots and still have ’em on our 


books. I have spent seventeen hun- 
dred hours hearing Jake’s troubles over 
that deal and I can’t look at a wagon 
vet without shuddering.” 

“But you got your money —or will 
get it?” 

“Probably we’ll get it sometime — 
but that is not the question. Why 
should a bank be a party 
to suckerdom without its 
own consent and when it 
knows full well that there 
is certain to be disap- 
pointment for itself and 
its customer in the end? 
There was good old Doc 
Small—we have just 
reached the end of the 
mess he made in the town. 
Doc was a frock-coated, 
high-hatted promoter 
from down in Maryland 
somewhere. He made 
some money with medi- 
cine shows and then had 
a brilliant idea —he would 
form a great chain of 
grocery and dry goods 
stores and have the cus- 
tomers furnish the money. He drifted 
in here and held a meeting —mostly of 
farmers. He told his audience how the 
merchants of the town were robbing 
them and then he outlined his scheme. 
They would take stock in the store 
and then get 10 per cent off on their 
purchases —this 10 per cent would be 
a high interest on their investment and 
they would share in the profits on 
goods sold to outsiders. 


“PALL for it? I'll say —two hundred 

of ’em. Half were our own cus- 
tomers. We refused to take the glib 
doctor’s account and he went to another 
bank —but along came our customers 
to borrow money to buy stock. I 
talked my head nearly off but it did 
no good —they were hell-bent to get in 
and have revenge on the merchants 
of town. The store was started, a 
pathetic thing on a back street, and 
lasted about three months. The wily 
Doc kept 50 per cent of the money and 
departed, following the same course 
in other towns. How the borrowers 
did hate to pay those notes—and it 
was a mighty unpleasant job for the 
bank. It is always unpleasant to 


collect a disagreeable debt. 

“We had quite a rest then for the 
war came along. Soon as it was over, 
out broke the promoters. 


This time 
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they made a killing. Telling the 
farmers that the mills and elevators 
were robbing them, they presented a 
plan for a great co-operative mill and 
elevator chain to cover all the grain 
belt and owned by the farmers. Then 
they could make all the profits and 
eventually run the millers out of busi- 
ness. It was no cheap affair —they 
went after $1,000 and $5,000 sub- 
scriptions. Dozens fell for ' 
it. It certainly looked good, 
8 per cent dividends and 
huge profits besides. Some 
of our customers wanted 
to deposit their stock for 
loans to pay for the stock. 
Nothing doing. But they 
made the raise somehow 
and waited until they could 
tell me ‘I told you so.’ 
What loans we made were 
with due collateral —not 
the stock. Then came the’ 
crash —the affair went flooie 
and the stockholders were 
hustling around to raise 
the money to pay forthe / 
stock. We had to levy 
on some good collateral 
but generally the in- 
vestors were well-to-do. 
However, it left a bad. 
taste and they naturally ‘¢ 
did hate to come in and 
fork over the money for 
a dead horse.” 

“Where was the blue 
sky department all this 
time?”’ 

“That’s another thing 
—sometimes I think it 
would be better if we 
had no blue sky board. 
There is, after all, not so much it can 
do because it cannot act until there 
has been a violation of the rules. The 
promoters put up a good showing as 
a start; then it depends on the out- 
come. The board may think it is going 
to fizzle but it does not know it. In 
the meanwhile the concern gets per- 
mission to sell stock and the investor 
looks at the big gold-sealed paper say- 
ing it has been allowed to operate by 
the state—with the word ‘state’ in 
huge capitals —and gets the idea that 
somehow it is sound because of that. 
The board does the best it can —but 
the agents do take advantage of the 
permit most recklessly. 

“There was Hankinson, who was in 
here a while ago. Henry is a trusting 
chap and he was completely taken in 
by a concern that was going to revo- 
lutionize the farm implement industry. 
When I argued against it he showed a 
photograph of the permit from the 
state blue sky board. ‘That shows it 
is all right,’ he declared, and all I could 
say did not make a dent. The pro- 
moter had it all figured out that there 
was about 50 per cent profit in imple- 


ments and the farmers, going together 
in this company, could best the game 
and send the International Harvester 
Corporation to the poor house. It 
looked mighty good to Henry and he 
wanted to buy three thousand dollars 
worth of stock. The dividends he said 
would pay his taxes, even if it did not 
help any other way. He could not 
raise the money without borrowing 


‘*Tell him no—he can’t 

have it. Wait —— Oh, 

well, let him have it 
—he’s good for 


and after a long wrangle I let him have 
it and took a mortgage on his cattle — 
he had a mighty nice herd. 


““ ANOTHER thing entered into this 

deal. Henry had a son who was a 
glib talker but never had amounted to 
much. The agent took the young man 
around with him to introduce him to 
the neighbors and testify that his 
father thought so well of the scheme 
that he had bought stock. He gave 
the youth 5 per cent of all he took in — 
and the agent got 40 per cent as com- 
mission. 

“I guess they did make some imple- 
ments, at least I heard of some activity 
in a little factory in Indiana supposed 
to be owned by the company —but 
the International is still doing business. 
The other isn’t. A number of farmers 
had put mortgages on their farms and 
are yet working to liquidate them. We 
had to take part of the herd of cattle 
to settle the note we held —hated like 
heck to do it but there was no other 
way. I felt so sorry for Henry that I 
never referred to the advice I gave 
him.” 


_advice he would play safe. 


Nine 


“Your skirts were certainly clean — 
you should worry,” I suggested. 

““Of course they were, but how would 
you like to see a good customer of yours 
whom you had known for years as a 
hard worker and who had not too much 
clear assets, stung just because he 
could not resist a smooth-tongued 
promoter? No business man likes that 
and a banker least of all. It always 
gets on my conscience —or rather on 
my nerves—to see a customer lose 
money, when if he would take my 
But the 
trouble is that a lot of folks think the 
banker has some ax to grind when he 
gives such advice —is afraid the cus- 
tomer will make money or will draw 
out deposits to invest somewhere else. 
That does not trouble the banker at 
all—but the customer thinks it does. 
So he discounts the advice and goes 
ahead. 

‘For instance, we went through the 
oil stock fever in this community —as 
did most other communities. Every- 
body was crazy to buy oil stock. 
Teachers, clerks, retired 
farmers, dirt farmers, mer- 
chants. They bought 
‘units’ down as low as 
$20 and bought stock in 
leases a thousand miles 
away on the agents’ say- 
so. The stock certificates 
~-- were beauties and dazzled 
them —at least that is the 
only way I could explain 
their drawing out savings, 
cashing in Liberty bonds 
and altogether making a 
mess of their funds. Two farmers, the 
Meeker Brothers, had two handsome 
farms. They were past sixty and had 
worked hard to get ahead. Then oil 
struck’em. They had gilt-edged credit 
and could borrow at any bank in the 
county —they borrowed at most of 
them, oursincluded. They mortgaged 
their farms. They had bales of stock. 
Looked fine, paid 5 per cent the first 
month, in sixty days it paid 10 per 
cent more. They turned in their cattle 
and bought more stock. Probably 
there never was an oil well. If there 
was, it went prohibition right then. 
No more dividends, no value to the 
stock. The two farms went; the banks 
could collect only part of the notes; 
the brothers are starting over again in 
their old age.” 

“Why don’t you refuse to make 
loans?” 

“Can’t do that. The credit may be 
good and the customer says it is none 
of your business what he wants to do. 
I do refuse to take the accounts of the 
promoters —I have ordered ’em out of 
the bank more than once —but how am 
I to know that a customer who makes 
a loan is going to play the sucker? 
If I didn’t accommodate him, some- 
body else would. But it is mighty 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Annual Examination 


How the Examining Committee May Proceed to Determine 
Integrity of Assets, Solvency and Compliance With Law 


NE of the many requirements of 
Comptroller of the Currency and 

a requirement also of many, if 

not all, state banking depart- 


By C. R. SMELSER 


Auditor, First Trust & Savings Bank 
Akron, Ohio 


members of his own staff. In this 
manner it is possible to cover much 
ground at the start. 


As a rule the cash is first 
ments, is that at irregular verified so that it may be 
intervals —and at least once @® — — released as soon as possible. 
each year—a te heaping with our custom, the Andiing Deparment ie making on othe accounts of this benk Count the tellers in the order 
the board of directors sha a a ee in which they effect their 
make an examination of the Le balance. When all cash has 
affairs of the bank. THE FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK been counted, prepare a re- 

It is very evident that the ~— Vice Pendent nd Team capitulation of all cash and 
is to direc e operations Drs amount of cash shown by 
and dictate the policy of his the general journal. An actual 
bank. The board is the count of the teller’s cash, 
authority behind the bank | with the possible exception 
and its officers. This is ex- of package silver, is advisable. 
actly the position in which Half-dollar packages may be 
and each one should under- may be counted as follows: 
stand and realize it thor- 
oughly. $50 ee and larger, count all 

Because of their varied in- packages. 
terests in other lines of busi- query pack 
ness, it is only natural that in $10 bills, count every tenth 
a great many banks the mem- package. 
of a committee every twentieth 
composed, as it must be, in $1 and $2 bills, count every 
order to function properly, of a twenty-fifth package. 
directors other than the ac- To The aatement w comect Gale, 
tive officers, are neither suf- sliver, weign. 
ficiently familiar with the 
details of operations nor 
possessed of adequate ac- T I Schedule any items held as 


counting experience to make 
a satisfactory examination. They are 
unfamiliar with the procedure involved 
in taking and verifying an inventory 
of assets, without which a competent 
analysis and valuation disclosing the 
degree of the bank’s solvency, is prac- 
tically an impossibility. As a result 
these examinations sometimes fail to 
reflect to the bank itself (the directors) 
a competent inventory as a basis of 
valuation. 

The purpose of bank examinations 
is to determine the integrity of the 
holdings of the bank’s assets, the 
solvency of the bank, or degree of 
solvency, and the conduct of the affairs 
of the bank in harmony with the letter 
and the spirit of the law. 

The appraisal, or valuing, of the 
assets is one thing, and the proof of 
the actual existence of all assets 
declared in the general books and the 
bank’s legal custody of them, is another 
thing. In other words, the board 
should determine this: Has the bank 
actual legal title to all assets called for 
by the books, and are such assets 
worth book value on the date examined? 


For verification of loans 


An examination of a bank may be 
commenced, unannounced of course, 
either at the close of business or 
before the bank opens. Examinations, 
are rarely, if ever, commenced before 
nine o’clock in the morning, and 
especially is this true in the larger banks. 
Beginning the audit before the bank 
opens for business makes the element 
of surprise even more pronounced than 
under the established policy of waiting 
until the bank closes for the day. 

All assets, and especially the reserve 
cash, notes, securities, etc., should be 
put under seal. No asset should be 
released from custody until checked 
and verified. 

A statement of the condition of the 
bank should be prepared from the 
general books and, after it has been 
checked back to the controlling accounts 
by a member of the committee, used as 
a guide in verifying the accounts. 
The auditor, if the bank has one, may 
be named on the examining committee. 
In such cases, probably he will be able 
to augment the committee by the 


cash on the reverse of the 
cash audit sheet—place in a_ plain 
envelope, seal and deliver to the com- 
mittee. The committee should go over 
every item carefully and look with 
disfavor on any items carried for 
directors, officers, and employees, or 
their enterprises, as this is an objec- 
tionable form of borrowing. 


VERIFY exchangesforclearings direct 

with the banks on whom drawn, by 
sealedenclosures with verification blanks 
to be returned to the chairman of the 
committee. Any foreign money should 
be listed by denomination, valued as 
of the date of examination and any 
contingent profit or loss shown. As 
each teller’s cash is counted it should 
be sealed. When the toia! cash has 
been proved to the genera! ash balance, 
it may then be released. 

Concerning loans and discounts, all 
notes and ticklers should be balanced 
to the respective controls. Balance 
the line ledger with the grand total of 
all loans. Prepare a schedule of items 
out for collection, according to the 
bank to which they have been sent, 
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and verify direct. This schedule should 


show the loan number, date sent, date ° 


due and amount. A schedule of delin- 
quent interest, if any, on demand loans 
should be prepared showing the name 
of the borrower, date to which interest 
has been paid and the amount of 
unpaid interest. 


The line ledger and collateral ledger - 


may then be divided among the 
members of the audit staff, or com- 
mittee, and from these records the loan 
verifications, in duplicate, can be made 
up. In this manner it is possible to 
obtain both a verification from the 
borrower and a confirmation of the 
records named. Verifications should 
not be mailed until the aggregate 
balance agrees with the amount of 
loans being verified. 

By using the duplicate copy of the 
loan verification, a schedule of direct, 
indirect and contingent liability of all 
borrowers can be made showing the 
collateral pledged. The collateral ac- 
tually on hand is checked to this 
schedule. In checking the collateral, 
any irregularities found are noted and 
a report made thereon to the responsible 
officials. The collateral is then priced 
and extended and the total value for 
each loan thereby determined. Loans 
which are adequately secured by col- 
lateral are checked off. Credit state- 
ments are looked over on all unsecured 
loans over a given amount. All loans 
are checked as satisfactory when the, 
financial statement indicates that they 
are sufficiently secured. Having ac- 
complished this, there may be certain 
loans yet to be disposed of and these 
should be classified as loans secured 
by collateral, the value of which is 
insufficient or undetermined; as loans 
unsecured and on which there may not 
be a statement in the credit files, or 
if one is available, the facts as revealed 
may not be satisfactory; and as loans 
which for any other reason cannot be 
passed as satisfactory: The findings 


of the committee relating to the latter 
class is discussed with the executive 
committee. Past due paper is sched- 
uled, showing the name of the borrower, 
rate, amount of loan, date due and 
amount of delinquent interest, if any. 
The percentage of past due paper to 
total loans is also incorporated in the 


‘report to the board. 


A schedule of the liability of officers, 
directors and employees is prepared 
showing the name, amount of liability 
as maker or as indorser, date due, 
maker’s name where the liability is as 
an indorser, collateral, if any, and the 
market value thereof. A classification 
is then made as follows: 

(a) Slow Loans 

(b) Doubtful Loans 

(c) Losses 

(d) Otherwise undesirable 


"THE classifying of loans, as recom- 

mended, is largely dependent upon 
the judgment of the committee after 
reviewing all facts. Generally speak- 
ing, a slow loan is one which, if un- 
secured, cannot be collected at maturity. 
Their final liquidation, though not 
doubted at the time of examination, 
may on account of circumstances, 
require longer than a reasonable time 
to collect. If secured and dependent 
for liquidation wholly on the collateral, 
such security may be difficult to dispose 
of, yet eventually marketable. A 
doubtful loan may be defined as one 
about whose ultimate liquidation there 
exists, at the time, some element of 
reasonable doubt. A loss need not be 
defined. When a loan is so classed, the 
wise course would be to charge it off. 
In the final analysis a loan should be 
based on facts and not reputation as to 
financial worth. 

Real estate loans are examined as 
well as the supporting mortgages, 
insurance policies, title reports and 
appraisals. In examining mortgages 
see that the amount corresponds with 


the amount recited in the note. 
Signatures must correspond with the 
names in the granting clause. There 
should be two witnesses to the sig- 
natures. It should be a first mortgage 
and recorded. Insurance policies 
should be examined for expiration date 
and amount of coverage. The loss, 
if any, should be payable to the bank. 
Title reports should be prepared by a 
reputable attorney or competent title 
officer. In comparing the appraised 
value and the amount loaned, see that 
the loan is not in excess of the legal 
limit and that the appraisal has been 
signed by the bank’s duly appointed 
appraisers. 

All commercial account overdrafts 
are listed simultaneously with the list- 
ing of the commercial ledgers and the 
total overdrafts for each ledger is 
compared with the respective over- 
draft control. Overdrafts over thirty 
days old are emphasized and reported 
along with the average number of 
accounts overdrawn and the average 
amount of overdrafts each day for the 
past six months. Any overdrafts of 
officers, directors or employees are 
reported immediately to the executive 
committee. 

Bonds, stocks and other securities on 
hand are examined. Securities pledged 
for various purposes and those held for 
safekeeping are verified direct. From 
the investment ledger a schedule is 
prepared showing: Complete name of 
security, rate, maturity, par value, 
book value, cost per cent, cost in 
dollars, and where held. The market 
price and market: value, together with 
the appreciation or depreciation, should 
be figured. When completed a recapit- 
ulation is made showing the average 
rate, average maturity, par value, 
book value, cost, average cost per cent, 
market value, appreciation or de- 
preciation over book value and the aver- 
age per cent of income based on cost. 

An analysis of all property accounts 


The First Trust & Savings Sank 
(2) Akron, Ohio 
Schedule of Investments - Recapitulation = 
Average 
Percent 
Class of Securities Average Value Average Market Book Value Income 
Rate Maturity Par Book Cost Cost % Value App’n Dep'n — jon Cost 
Municipals 4.8 10% yrs.| 520,598.35] 510,235.33] 527,543.60] 104 | 520,598.33 | 10,363.00 4.82 
Rails 5.7 |1520,000.00 |1215, 590.65 |1252,223.36 94 |1301,207.60 | 86,029.35] 412.50 5.82 
U. S. Government 4.5 6 |2956,050.00 |2921,404.52 |2921,842.44 101.8] 3023,338.38 |102,311.56] 377.50 4.41 
Foreign Government 56.6 | 15 * 858,000.00} 835,833.02] 842,215.02 98.1) 846,030.00 | 15,019.48 [5,852.50 5.61 
Other Bonds & Stocks 5.75 15 |1244,000.00 1202, 596.25 ]1151,741.25 96.6] 1207,407.50 | 15,641.25 8,830.00 6.00 
Totals St 11 |6898 648.33 |6685,659.57 |6695, 563.67 99. |6897,661.71 |225,564.64 /15,452.50 5022 
Net Appreciation over Book Value 211,912.44 


Form of complete recapitulation 
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Twelve 


(real estate and buildings) should be 
made covering the period since the 
last committee examination. Insur- 
ance policies should be examined and 
the amount of unexpired premiums 
determined. A schedule should be 
prepared showing the name or descrip- 
tion of the property, the assessed and 
book value of lands, carrying values of 
buildings and the total book value. 
Depreciation should be scrutinized to 
see that it has been written off regularly. 
Any irregularities in either the rates 
used or amount should be brought to 
the attention of the executive officers. 
The committee should satisfy itself 
that conservative values are stated on 
all assets of this class and determine the 
gross annual income of each property. 

The committee goes over the most 
recent bank reconcilements and ascer- 
tains the facts surrounding any unad- 
justed exceptions over thirty days old. 
If the bank is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, the recent reserve 
computation reports should be scruti- 
nized and the average daily excess in 
reserve is noted. The cause for any 
deficiency in reserve balancé should be 
investigated. 


OTHER assets, such as revenue 
“stamps and cash making up this 
fund, are balanced to the controlling 
account. A schedule of Customers’ 
Liability under Letters of Credit is 
prepared to show name and amount. 
Those issued for cash are traced through 
the records. 

If the bank maintains branches, the 
balances as between the main office and 
each branch should be in agreement. 
Any differences should be investigated, 
and followed to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

On completion of the examination 
of asset accounts, the total number of 
shares of capital stock outstanding is 
proved by listing the shares owned as 
shown by the 


for the year to date of examination 
and exhibited in the report to the 
board. Particular attention is given 
all charges to this account. Losses 
sustained are verified with the minutes 
of the board or executive committee 
meetings. Premiums charged off on 
securities purchased, if charged to un- 
divided profits, are checked back to 
the investment ledger. 

An analysis of all reserves is made 
and any charges to these accounts are 
verified. Charges to tax reserves 
should be supported by receipted tax 
bills. 

While the examining committee may 
not be physically able to examine all 
operating (Income and Expense) 
accounts in the larger banks, such a 
procedure should be followed in the 
small institution. In the larger banks 
the committee should call for the 
auditor’s operating statements for the 
year to date. If these are properly 
drawn up, a comparison with the same 
month or period of the preceding year 
will be readily available. The com- 
mittee should be able to determine 
whether such operating statements are 
so arranged and classified in sufficient 
detail to permit of ready and intelligible 
comparison. For example, the interest 
income accounts should be arranged 
according to the asset accounts from 
which such income was derived. 
Interest paid should be arranged 
according to the deposit accounts on 
which interest is paid. 

Relative to demand deposits, all 
individual ledgers are totaled and, 
after the total of each ledger has been 
proved to the corresponding control, 
the grand total is compared with the 
controlling account on the general 
ledger. This proves the correctness of 
the commercial accounts but it does 
not, of course, verify the bank’s actual 
liability on account of deposits. If 
there are any other demand deposits 
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such as dividend checks, certificates of 
deposit, trust deposits, etc., they should 
be proved to the general controlling 
accounts. In listing the trust deposits 
special attention is given to any over- 
drafts. As these are merely advances 
to trusts, they are made the subject of 
investigation. If it is a practice to 
permit overdrawn accounts in this 
class of liabilities, the committee should 
recommend that all advances of this 
nature be shown on the general books. 


"TIME deposits include all classes of 

savings accounts and certificates of 
deposit and in the larger banks they 
offer a real problem to the examining 
committee, bank examiner or certified 
public accountant. The examining 
committee should see that a plan is 
followed whereby the tellers are com- 
paring ledger balances with pass book 
balances when withdrawals and de- 
posits are made, and that the new 
balance, after deposit or withdrawal, 
is shown on the debit or credit ticket; 
it should see that tellers do not actually 
post to the ledger; and that no with- 
drawals are made unless the pass book 
has been presented. Exceptions to 
this rule should be approved by the 
officerincharge. 

After balancing all accounts to the 
general control, all pass books pre- 
sented during a stated period should be 
verified with the ledger cards. It is 
obvious that all of the accounts cannot 
be thus examined. The same procedure 
followed in three or four subsequent 
examinations will still leave many of 
the accounts unverified. However, if a 
majority of the older and inactive 
accounts can be verified, the burden of 
responsibility will have been lessened. 
Any overdrawn savings account should 
be reported and a satisfactory expla- 
nation obtained. 

Certificates of deposit are proved by 
listing the open items from the register. 
In the absence of 


Property Account 

shares proved. the signing officer 
| to the auditor, 
Main Bank Building 270,000.00 | 150,000.00 280,000.00 430,000.00 
that the number 410 South High St. 15,000.00 7,600.00 16,000.00 23,500.00 built up, the only 
of issued S12 Main St. 10,000.00 | 4,000.00 10,000.00 14,000.00 
184 Cherry St. 6,500.00 2,800.00 14,000.00 16,800.00 bility to verify 

The surplus 130 EB. Market St. 12,400.00 6,700.00 22,000.00 28,700.00 the outstanding 
fund: as a rule; | | | | | | rtieatesdiret 
procedure for its 7 Sth & Vine 25,000.00 | 12,900.00 28,000.00 40,900.00 celed certificates 
examination ob- 610 Broadway 8,000.00 3,400.00 7,500.00 10,900.00 are checked back 
omplete 1160 4th Ave., 3,800.00 1,000.00 5,000.00 6,000.00 pd 
analysis of the deposits are veri- 
undivided profits 570, 209,000.08 fied direct withthe 


account is -made 


The schedule of the property 


local postmaster. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ow’s All Yo’ Public Relations? 


followed the frail, timid woman 
into the elevator. 

‘‘Where —where is this here Public 
Relations Department?” she asked 
nervously of the operator. 

Arrived at the department, she 
gulped, swallowed hard and addressed 
the bank’s vice-president haltingly. 

“Me and my Pete here,” indicating 
her morose companion, “ain’t been 
getting along so well and 
we thought —that is, J 
thought — being as we’re 
customers of the bank and 
you’re a Public Relations 
Department, you might talk 
to Pete and help us get 
along better —”’ 

And there followed a 
recital of marital woe that 
would have melted a heart 
of stone. 

As tactfully as he could, 
the banker directed the 
couple to the domestic re- 
lations bureau at the court- 
house and sighed as he returned 
to the contemplation of an uncom- 
pleted speech he was to deliver 
that evening. Only a few minutes 
before he had been asked by a waggish 
colleague how all his public relations 
were. 

Between well-meaning outsiders and 
facetious bank officers, his was a hard 
lot and he paused sadly to ask the 
question which you, gentle reader, have 
probably asked yourself. 

“What is a Public Relations Depart- 
ment?” 

Well, you see it’s this way: 

It seems there were two travelers in 
a drawing room on a west-bound train. 
No, this isn’t one from Joe Miller’s 
joke book. The two men were bankers 
en route to a convention. 

_ They were complaining because every 
time the local Garbage Men’s Union 
gave a blowout, or the Nimble Thimble 
Club had a bazaar, or the trustees of 
this-and-that laid a cornerstone, their 
banks were always first on the list to 
be solicited for an advertisement in the 
souvenir program to be issued -in 
observance of the occasion. After 
listening politely to positive assurances 
that “the program would be kept and 
treasured and referred to constantly by 
our members,” the bankers agreed 
that they sometimes weakened, 
especially if the solicitor represented a 
customer. 

Thereby, they sadly admitted, they 
openly proclaimed to the world that 


GS almost menacingly, he 


By STRICTLY ANONYMOUS 


— 


HAROLO 
FLUCKE 


they were easy to work on and the 
complimentary advertisement or spon- 
sor list encouraged hordes of similar 
solicitations. And, they further con- 
fided to each other, if they were 
adamant about “‘the bank’s rule against 
advertising in programs” they found 
themselves in an embarrassing and 


‘anomalous position when the caller 


suggested boldly and bluntly, a 
donation, subscription, expression of 
good will or whatever he chose to 
call it. 

A good deal has been said and 
written about this form of what we 
shall charitably, but mistakenly, call 
public spirit. The new fact is that out 
of this mutual crying spell and mental 
travail was born the infant now known 
as the Public Relations Department. 

Its inception, however, was based 
on the-fact that many of these unwar- 
ranted solicitations would falter and 
perhaps fall by the wayside if referred 
by the advertising manager to the 


public relations man. The retelling of 
a none-too-convincing story to an- 
other stranger often dismays the most 
brazen walking delegate. 

But while this function of handling 
requests for subsidies was the origin of 
public relations departments, they 
have assumed more and important 
estates. For example, the town’s 
charity campaigns require good 
names on their committee lists 
and where, I ask you, are better 
names than those of bankers? 
Obviously, the president of the 
bank cannot spare the time to 
assist actively in all of them. 
So the public relations officer — 
usually a well-known and popular 
vice-president — becomes captain 
of Division A in the industrial 
and financial district. 

Or the Mercatorial Club re- 
quires a speaker for its noon 
meeting. The public relations 
man fills the engagement or sends 
one of the members of the speakers’ 
bureau he has carefully built up among 
the better talkers in the bank’s official 
family. 

There must be representation of the 
bank in the membership of the more 
important clubs, trade associations 
and civic organizations. Again the 
P. R. man is called in and if he has 
“joined up” to the limit of his own 
capacity, he consults his list and 
recommends a brother officer. 

He, too, is the man who engineers 
and judges the contests for medals 
and trophies the bank offers for 
proficiency in scholastic and athletic 
activities. The presentation of these 
awards finds the public relations man 
on the platform of the school auditorium 
surrounded by the shiny-faced winners. 
He passes out pearls of thrift-wisdom 
with the prizes in the presence of the 
entire school. 

Again, there is a bankers’ convention 
in town. The bank’s correspondents 
must be entertained. The P. R. 
officer sees that choice seats at the 
banquet table are secured; foursomes 
arranged; theater tickets obtained for 
the wives, and so on. 

Or the president has some delicate 
mission among the inner business, 
banking, political or civic groups of the 
city. Public Relations carries the 
**message to Garcia.” 

Who is it appears in the Sunday 
supplement photographs congratulat- 
ing the charming winner of the 
Charleston marathon? Well, you 
guessed it. You see the president 
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thought it wasn’t quite —ahem —the 
dignified thing for him to do but the 
bank ought not lose the publicity 
opportunity, so there’s the public 
relations man, big as life. 

In some banks this liaison man also 
has supervision over the bank’s cor- 
respondence and the personnel depart- 


The Ideals 


T IS a peculiarity of all peoples 
that, as a rule, human nature 
inclines them, in their outlook 

upon the affairs and the events of the 
world, to manifest a more intense 
degree of interest in the abnormal 
than in the normal, in the unusual, 
rather than in the usual. 

Mexico for a long time has been in 
this position. Public interest outside 
of the Republic —I do not say this in 
criticism, but offer it merely as a 
statement of fact, for human nature 
is much alike the world over, and 
subject to the same weakness and 
mass impulses—concerns itself to a 
vastly greater degree with information 
emanating from my country of a 
destructive, rather than of a con- 
structive, character. 

Dislocation and often complete col- 
lapse of financial and economic processes 
are the invariable accompaniment of 
political and social upheavals in all 
countries. Mexico could not expect 
to be exempted from the operation and 
the consequences of this rule. Most 
persons are more or less familiar, I 
assume, with the causes and the 
progress of the political regeneration 
which has been in course of develop- 
ment in Mexico, and I will not weary 
you with more than a passing allusion 
to Mexico’s recent political past. 

What are we doing in Mexico to 
revive and encourage its financial 
and economic life and development? 
I will tell you our program. In the 
first place, you must appreciate that 
when the government of President 
Culles took office a year ago last 
December, it was confronted with all 
of the appalling economic, financial 
and social wreckage which nearly 
fifteen years of revolution had strewn 
in its wake. The revolution, the 
fighting was over, but among other 
damage, the financial and credit struc- 
ture of the country had been razed to 
its foundations, and of the stones of 
the foundation, there remained not 
many that were suitable for use. 

We had to rebuild, from the ground 
up. Few of the banks had survived 
the storm, and of those which remained 
in operation there were none which 
were in a position to exercise more than 
a negligible influence in ministering to 
the legitimate ends of commerce and 
industry. 


ment. Often he is likewise the faculty 
adviser, so to speak, of the employees’ 
organization and the bank’s welfare 
work. 

So you see, in spite of the flippant 
allusions, the Public Relations man 
has a real job and a definite mission — 
or is it missions? 


of the Bank 


By ALBERTO MASCARENAS 
Managing Director, Bank of Mexico 


I will digress for a moment to inject 
a word of explanation —not of excul- 
pation, bear in mind —for the attitude 
assumed toward the old banks of issue 
and the traditional banking system in 
Mexico by the revolutionary govern- 
ment. The statement has been widely 
circulated and, I suppose, received 
with some credence, that the old banks 
were put out of business because the 
revolutionary authorities illegally con- 
fiscated their metallic reserves and 
forced them to close their doors. That 
is not true. What actually happened 
was this: Under the Diaz regime, the 
issuing of bank bills in Mexico was 
highly profitable to the banks which 
enjoyed a monopoly of the right. 
Unfortunately, this feature tempted 
many of the banks to inflate their 
issues and devote the proceeds to 
speculative and hazardous transactions. 

Examination of their books revealed 
that with but few exceptions all of the 
old banks of issue had, during General 
Huerta’s administration, exceeded the 
legal limit in issuing notes, or had in 
other manners flagrantly disregarded 
the provisions of the banking laws and 
of their charters. You know what 
he >-ns in the United States when a 
baak 1s found guilty of such practices. 

As a matter of fact, and to be entirely 
veracious, the revolution saved the 
reputation of many a banker in 
Mexico, for when the government 
stepped in and thus provided them 
with alibis, most of the banks were in 
an unsound condition. Even had 
there been no revolution, it is un- 
questionable that Mexico speedily 
would have experienced a disastrous 
panic, precipitated by the certain 
failure of several of the important 
banks. 

The essence of the financial and 
reconstructive policy, or program, of 
President Calles and Finance Minister 
Pani may be summed up in a few 
sentences: The Bank of Mexico is the 
keystone of the financial fabric of the 
country and, to the extent that its 
charter and by-laws will admit, of the 
entire plan of financial and economic 
betterment which has been adopted 
and which is now being developed by 
the government. 
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Whether this presently-useful new- 
comer will grow into a ravenously- 
eager youth who will eventually absorb 
the New Business and Advertising 
departments is something not even 
the bank economists and forecasters 
can tell. 


ot Mexico 


The principal concrete and determin- 
ing factors of this plan, all of which 
are correlated, co-ordinated and eco- 
nomically interdependent, are: 

First, the Bank of Mexico, which is 
in successful operation. 

Second, the Bank of Agricultural 
Credit, which has been instituted. 

Third, the General Warehousing 
and Deposit Company, which is in 
progress of organization. 

Fourth, the Popular Bank, for savings 
and for financing small industries, 
which is being organized. 

Fifth, the Federal road-building pro- 
gram, which is now being carried out 
on an extensive scale. 

Sixth, the Federal irrigation and 
agricultural development program, 
contracts for the construction of these 
works having been signed with one of 
the largest engineering corporations of 
the United States. 

And last, but not least, the renewal 
of the foreign debt service. 

Bear in mind that these undertakings 
are not paper projects. Five of them 
have become actualities in the first 
fourteen months of President Calles’ 
administration, and the remaining two 
will be in operation as soon as the 
necessary laws can be drafted and 
approved. 


"THERE is nothing new, or untested in 
principle, nothing visionary, nothing 
experimental in any of these projects. 
It is, as you Americans say, “All old 
stuff.”” It works in the United States 
and in other countries. It is working 
and will continue to work in Mexico. 

What we have done in planning our 
enterprises is simply this: We have 
studied and adopted the best of the 
proved methods of other countries 
and adapted them for conditions and 
stresses in Mexico. That is all. 

It is true that to some extent we 
struck out along new lines in the 
organization of the Bank of Mexico, 
although the bank corresponds broadly 
to the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France and the Federal Reserve Banks 
of the United States. 

The gentlemen who drafted the law 
for the Bank of Mexico, under the 
direct supervision of President Calles 
and Minister Pani, did do this: They 
carried the margin of safety and the 
principle of conservatism to limits 


(Continued on page 33) 
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yndicated Advertising Value 


The Place of Syndicated Material in the Business-building 
Scheme— With a Budget Pattern as a Guide for Expenditure 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


tising matter brings to the banker 


Tiss purchase of syndicated adver- 


better material at a lower price. 
In a general way it permits the 


utilization of the best copy 
writers, the best artists, the 
best paper and the best 
printing. The product 
should always compare fa- 
vorably, so far as appearance 
goes, with the best turned 
out in any line of advertising. 
Its cost to the buyer will 
always be much lower than 
that for the same class of ma- 
terial individually produced. 

The producers of the better 
grades of syndicated adver- 
tising material for banks are 
trained and experienced ad- 
vertising men. Of course 
there are many in the field 


A Busy Man as Your Executor 


The more capable a man—the busier he is 
could reteeve him of the burdensome details of 
‘wtor if you necessary. Savin, 
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who make pretensions but 
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are neither trained nor experi- 

enced. Often, if not usually, these 
are men of one idea or one plan which 
they have sought to give application 
to bank advertising. No rule may be 
laid down for dealing with them. At 
times the idea or the plan may be very 
good. Oftener it is poor and, when 
considered in the light of continuity, 
is, of course, worthless. 

The established and responsible pro- 
ducers of syndicated material are, 
however, skilful, resourceful, ingenious 
and often have a deep appreciation of 
bank problems and new business 
methods. They seek and make con- 
tacts with many bankers and their 
interest is not divided. It is given to 
bank advertising exclusively. 

The objections to the use of 
syndicated advertising material might 
themselves be syndicated. They are 
stereotyped in form and not particularly 
cogent in logic. The most conspicuous 
and deterring reason is that some 
stigma attaches to the use of adver- 
tising material not of their own pro- 
duction. This is a specious reason. 
If it were generally applied in the field 
of advertising, the professional adver- 
tising man would become superfluous 
and, it may be added, the quality of 
general advertising would be seriously 
impaired. The best, which is to say, 
the most effective, advertising is pro- 
duced by professional advertising men 
and the syndicate producers must be so 
ranked. 

If there is anything belittling or 
disgraceful about the use of syndicated 


material it must be confined to the 
ranks of the bankers. The public 
neither knows nor cares about it. 

A more pertinent objection to the 
use of syndicated advertisements for 
banks is that its standing and efficiency 
are impaired by the possibility or 
probability of its use in another city 
or town near by. 

Again it may be stated that the 
public is not concerned about such 
practices. The purchaser of syndicated 
material may easily protect himself. 
He should insure himself by stipulating 
that his rights to the material cover all 
the territory from which he may 
expect to draw business. 

A better criticism of syndicated 
advertising material is that it must be 
and, by its very nature is, general in 
its statements. It does not give to the 
advertising bank the degree of in- 
dividuality which should be a part of 
all advertising. It may even detract 
from the personality of the institution 
and personality is of vital consequence. 
It is the nebulous quality which builds 
into the public mind the idea of 
character, stability, integrity and the 
similar attributes which are beyond 
value and to which advertising, rightly 


This is the third of Mr. Welton’s series 
of articles on advertising for the bank. 
In previous articles he has discussed 
the reasons for advertising and how to 
distribute the message most effectively. 

Tue Epiror. 


done, is a heavy contributor but, by 
no means, the only one. It is with 
no idea of promot- 
ing or influencing 
the use of syndi- 
cated material that 
this article is written. 
The purpose is merely 
to give to that form 
of advertising en- 
deavor its proper posi- 
tion in the scheme of 
bank publicity and il- 
lustrate, if it may be 
done, advantages of it, 
the shortcomings that are 
inevitable and to point 
the way to its effective 
use if it is to be used at all. 
A first statement, which 
may or may not be chal- 
lenged, is then that the 
producers of syndicated ad- 
vertising do their part of the 
work much better than the banker 
does his. They produce good material. , 
They are bound to produce the best 
that their abilities and resources per- 
mit. They must reach a standard of 
quality and maintain it at all hazards. 
If they slip, they must pay the penalty 
and the penalty takes the form of direct 
loss of subscribers and an impaired 
reputation. Much of their output is 
very good but when they have pro- 
duced it and sold it, their part of the 
work is done. They cannot follow 
their product into the hands of their 
subscribers and see that the best use is 
made of it. They can only weep when 
it is misused, maltreated, bungled or 
garbled. 
What is the banker’s part? 


‘THE banker must buy the stuff and 

hemustdistributeit. That, however, 
is not all. He must make the service 
his bank renders as good as the adver- 
tising proclaims it to be. For present 
purposes, however, it must be assumed 
that the service is satisfactory. The 
advertisements may promise but the 
banker must perform. He must 
redeem the promises or he would 
better not advertise at all. 

Is the banker a good buyer of 
advertising material? 

Experience proclaims the fact that 
he is usually not a good buyer. Often 
he is a ridiculously poor buyer. Not 
infrequently he goes about it in the 
most unintelligent manner possible. 
There are few bankers who have 
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advertising budgets, advertis- 
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—and I do not refer 
in ns or an advertisin 
8 Pattern of an advertising budget for a bank of ge cay 

Wi . oo , $5,000,000 resources, in a city of 15,000 - anks with skiliul advertising 

mag u tes plan a to 35,000 population men and large appropriations 
program he cannot procee —is wonderfully well done. 
about his advertising intelli- INSTITUTIONAL COPY All of it is improving and the 
gently and the results will be 12 newspaper insertions, 4 col. by 10 iia standard reached compares 
4 stat t ads, 4col. by 12 in....... 

I is because the banker, as || done in other than banking 
a buyer, averages so low that Rais lines. But it is still true that 
SAVINGS AND SAFE DEPOSIT generally, has not’ 
material have had recourse to : : earned to buy or use syndi- 

24 t 3 col. b y vndi 

what is termed high pressure 288 cated material to the best 
selling. Ptentesn.< a a 24 newspaper insertions, 2 col. by - advantage and he does not 
their product is primary. They Small savings banks, 1,000 at 40c..... 400 1732 wasted many thousands of 
scant — dollars and the waste might 
spect for the banker’s judg- be justified if he had profited 
ment in the matter of advertis- Folders, 24,000 at $25................. 600 to the extent of learning that 
ing. Their selling force is Booklets, 6 of — — each -_ he cannot proceed and enter- 
than the banker's to buy. || insertions 3 col: by" 

216 where untlh he has equippe 
no at “ hoya = of them 6 newspaper insertions 4 col. by 10 — himself with budget, plan and 
that is, they will find him But the banker must have 

— MAILING 

when he is concerned about the — 1000 budget, plan and program in 
amount of new business he is odie. Po AE: reality. They are not fanciful 
is pressing him hard or, per- as =. is likely to be enlightening. 
haps, after an advertising sales- The banker will have to learn 
man has stirred him to |] Christmas Clut where he stands in-the public 
an e banker is loaded up 400 relations, as well as the rela- 
with material in greater quan- pane of Mailing List............... co a tions that grow strictly out of 

. tity than he needs, or stuff that his business. He will likely 
does not meet his requirements make a mental catalogue of 
and that he should not buy. = 


Poor banker! It is not sur- 
prising that his faith wanes and his 
outlook becomes perverted. 

Or it may be put another way. 
The banker is an operating man. His 
definite and particular undertaking is 
to keep his funds invested and his 
profits up to a known mark. Un- 
fortunately, in the ordinary bank, the 
task of gaining new business through 
advertising falls to the lot of the 
operating man. The president of the 
bank may function in the more im- 
portant matters of new business. The 
directors consider it their business to 
co-operate in this regard but they leave 
the ultra-important matter of adver- 
tising to the operating department. 
As a matter of fact the making of plan, 
budget and program is of enough 
importance to enlist the study and 
attention of all the talent the bank has. 
Certainly it should not be left to a 
man so engaged in making loans and 
earning profits that he has time for 
nothing else. And a man who does 
such work satisfactorily is very unusual 
if his mind can function in two such 
diverse ways. He is almost certain to 
take the line of least resistance. He 
will accept a promising plan offered by 
the syndicate salesman or he will 
become wary. The latter result is as 
likely to come as the former. The 
banker becomes skeptical, unconverti- 


ble. In the language of the syndicate 
salesman, he has been overtime in the 
water. He is hard boiled. 

The makers of syndicate material 
for bank advertising are usually good 
merchandisers. They produce for the 
purpose of selling. They adapt their 
product to the market. They plan for 
the banker who has no ideas of his own. 
If they are permitted, they will do for 
the banker what he should do for 
himself —make a survey and analysis 
of his business. Not often are they 
permitted. So they set the styles and 
the banker follows, regardless of local 
conditions, particular ambitions or the 
communal setting of the bank. 


THE banker may accept such plans 

without going far astray. It is the 
use to which he puts the material that 
becomes of great importance. He is 
not doing himself justice if he merely 
“shoots” what he has bought. He 
should study every piece of copy for 
institutional as well as particular value 
and the time when it is to appear. 

Of course, all bankers are not with- 
out advertising judgment. Of course, 
many of them buy intelligently and 
use what they buy effectively. Bank 
advertising has made great strides 
forward in the last five years and it is 
going forward at a faster rate now. 


his enemies and card index 
his friends when he begins 
to study the prospect of issuing a 
general invitation to the public to 
come in and inspect him. A cold 
inventory of the components that make 
up what are termed his public relations 
is a good thing to have —in mind, not 
always in writing. And he will learn 
some new things about his own busi- 
ness when he tries to adopt and adapt 
advertising to the purpose of its 
growth and development. If he is 
conscientious about it, he will make 
an intelligent survey of his business and 
the field for its development. 

The appropriation will challenge 


his study first, although it should 


come last. Almost invariably the 
first question asked by the banker who 
seriously contemplates the advertising 
problem is “What shall we spend? 
How much should we spend?” 

How much to spend should be 
measured by another statement, to 
wit, What do we wish to do? Once the 
latter has been determined the cost of 
it may be considered. In the study of 
these questions there are certain pat- 
terns that are useful but they need not 
be followed. Itemized separately on 
this page is a budget which is offered 
merely as a pattern. It covers the 


ordinary expenditures of a bank for 
advertising but it must not be inferred 
that it will fit a particular bank. Itisa 
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guide for the study of the problem. 

The schedule gives a fairly full 
program for such a bank. Variations 
from it suggest themselves instantly. 
The bank may have no trust depart- 
ment. It may be located in a city 
where newspaper —not bank —con- 
ditions call for a larger or a smaller 
expenditure. It may have experimented 
with small savings banks and either 
have exhausted that form of good will 
building or have secured no appreciable 
results. It may desire to use billboards 
or street car cards. In that case there 
may be substitutions for booklets and 
folders. As was stated, this is pattern 
rather than program but the changes 
and substitutions would leave the 
expenditure about the same and the 
institutional advertising may be re- 
duced if it is considered desirable to 
increase the space devoted to savings 
or for the development of trust busi- 
ness. 


FOR a larger bank in a larger city 

there would be little variation from 
this scheme except in quantities and 
amounts. In the larger cities newspaper 
rates are likely to be higher and there 
may be two or more newspapers. How 
many newspapers to use and how often 
is a matter that must be determined by 
local conditions and relations. But the 
quantity of newspaper space used 
should bear about the same ratio to 
the quantity of other material used, 
although the cost may be relatively 
higher. Ina well balanced community 
the rate charged by the newspapers is 
always about equal to the bank’s 
capacity to pay it. 

It will be noted that the total 
amount of this budget is less than 
$7,500. Should a bank with $5,000,000 
resources spend such an amount? 

Only the banker can answer that 
question. What he should spend is 
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not to be measured merely by his 
capacity to pay. The strength of his 
competition must be considered. His 
ambitions and plans for future develop- 
ment are of vital importance. He must 
look upon his advertising not as a 
current expenditure but as a_ per- 
manent investment from which divi- 
dends in the form of good will and 
growing business are to be drawn ‘or a 
long time. 

When the general program and 
budget have been settled, it will be the 
part of wisdom to invite the various 
syndicate concerns to submit their 
wares to the end that they may be 
studied in relation to the proposed 
plan. 

They will be glad not only to sub- 
mit what they have but to make sug- 
gestions and adaptations. Given a 
fair opportunity, they may produce 
from their stocks things that will be 
practically special. Syndicate profits 
come from mass production. They 
cannot make alterations in their prod- 
uct once it is off the press but they 
may make minor changes when the 
matter is about to go to press and it is 
these minor changes which will inject 
into the product the touches that go to 
make individuality. 

The greater number of the syndicates 
are engaged in producing folders, 
booklets and general mailing material. 
There are several producers of syn- 
dicated newspaper copy. This is very 
well illustrated and is shipped out in 
matrix form once a month. In some 
cases the copy is not ‘‘matted”’ but is 
put in type by the publication which 
carries the advertising. This gives 
greater elasticity and permits two or 
three “copy suggestions” for each 
illustration. The subscribing banker 
may exercise all the ingenuity he has in 
giving the copy idea a personal slant. 
He may develop new ideas to go with 


YOUR | 


A Message 
for busy business men 


IS 1s a bank that saves your time when you come in 
to transact business. We save you money by collecting 
your checks and drafts quickly We save you effort by 
gathering accurate business and credit information for 
you promptly We save you trouble by counseling with 
you on important matters of policy. 
If you are interested in this kind of financial service we 
would like to meet you A cordial invitation ts extended you 
to call at your convenience 
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the pictures which may also be used 
with booklets or folders of his own 
authorship. A man with an interest in 
advertising and a few shreds of in- 
genuity may get from an illustrated 
newspaper syndicate service virtually all 
the ideas, pictures and copy suggestions 
he needs for booklets, folders, blotters 
and things of that kind. Moreover, 
membership in the syndicate will place 
at his service trained advertising counsel 
for help in producing special or in- 
dividual material at the lowest possible 
cost and he may have for the asking 
information about various matters 
pertaining to advertising and what 
experience has taught in other places 
and in other fields. 


"THE syndicate manager is a great 

clearing house for information. He 
is much interested to know the use to 
which his product is put. One of them 
was specially flattered when he received 
from one of his clients a Christmas card 
whose illustration was made from one 
of his advertising matrices. It was an 
attractive card and to the greeting the 
banker had added, in pencil: “And 
this suggests another use for your 
pesky service.” 

In getting his illustrations the syndi- 
cate manager often will spend $100 or 
$150 for a drawing and sometimes much 
more than that. The artists who have 
produced drawings and paintings for 
some of the material now syndicated 
are men of outstanding ability. In- 
stances have been plentiful enough 
when the syndicate manager has paid 
$1,000 for a single picture. So he 


brings within the financial reach of the 
banker whose total advertising ex- 
penditure may be as little as $2,000 a 
quality of art work and typography 
denied to all but the banks whose 
advertising appropriations run above 
$100,000. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Bird houses entered in the fourth 
annual bird house contest of the 
First National Bank, Menominee, 
Mich., for school boys under sixteen 
years of age residing in Menominee 
County. Thecontest hasbeena good 
influence for the protection of song 
birds and conservation in general 


The new home of the First National 

Bank in Hutchinson, Kansas. The 

bank's recordisunique. Operating 

continuously for fifty years, it has 

never missed a dividend, never 

consolidated, has never been ‘‘ab- 
sorbed or assessed”’ 


The newly remod 


Dayton, Ohio—distinctive in color scheme to which thought and research have been 4 
devoted to produce a harmonious whole. The exterior is shown on the opposite page ‘ 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


The sale of Manhattan Island by the Indians—a painting that 
hangs in the Title Guarantee & Trust Company, New York 


eled interior of the Dayton Savings & Trust Company, of 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


Brigadier Gen. M. B. Stewart presents a bankers’ 
association cup for athletic prowess at West Point 


j 


Ad 


4. 
4 


The exterior of the Dayton Savings & Trust cued, 
showing, on the right, the addition to the old building 


Above: The Bourse 
in Buenos Aires 


The attractive building of the State Bank & Trust Company of Evanston, Ill. (Childs & Smith, Chicago) 
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Complete loan 


This 
booklet 
sent 


FREE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


O MATTER how highly you may regard 

your present loan record system, it will 
pay you to send for our free booklet, giving 
complete details and illustrations of this mod- 
ern note recording system. Attach the coupon 
to your bank’s letterhead and mail. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


Your Loan and Discount Department is another 
place where the records can all be made with 
machines. The combined typewriter- adding 
machine fits the job perfectly. All totals such as 
face value, discount and net proceeds of all 
notes can be accumulated as the write-up is 
made. Proof for general ledger entries is thus 
accomplished easily and without loss of time. 


You will find in the Baker-Vawter Quintupli- 
cate Loan System another development of time 
and labor-saving systems which have been our 
main study for many years. 


Exclusive features in this set of five forms 


have proven their value to every bank that has 
installed them. 
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made with one writin 


Avoid errors—save time ==" — 
in your loan records 


If your loan records give you complete informa- 
tion zustantly, you probably enter each note’s 
details five or more times. 


1. Numerical register 

2. Liability record—direct 
3. Liability record—indirect 
4. Due date tickler 

5. Note notice 


You can type five of them with on/y one writing 
with the Baker-Vawter 


Quintuplicate Loan System 


Each carbon copy is exactly like the original. Saves 
time, of course; but more important, it reduces errors 
and gives accurate information. 

Notices are ready for mailing om ¢ime, without fur- 
ther reference to notes; direct and indirect liabilities 
of every borrower and endorser; maturity tickler be- 
comes the credit ticket when note is paid. 

All five records are made with no more labor than 
is usually required to enter a note in the register. 


The standard plates used by us in printing these 
forms insure you alow first cost and economical upkeep. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Send me information regarding the forms for 
your quintuplicate loan system. 


Nane 


To mail this coupon does not obligate 
you in the least. Attach it to your let- 
terhead and drop it in the mail right 
now while you are thinking about it. 


Bank 


City C-H-38 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Day-to-Day Chart Deposits 


GRAPH SHOWING RISE AND FALL OF A BANK'S DEPOSITS DAY BY DAY. 
John J. Fiery. 
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EVERAL years ago, during a cam- 
S paign to drive our deposits above 

the two million mark, we made a 
large chart on paper and tacked it to 
our wall for this campaign. This 
chart showed in a very clear and in- 
teresting way the rise and fall of our 
deposits. 

After the campaign was over and the 
chart had been removed from the wall, 
several of the directors told us that it 
would be fine if we could have such a 
chart all of the year, showing the rise 
and fall of the deposits every business 
day. So we procured a large sheet of 
heavy plain paper, which would cover 
the entire length of-our directors’ room 
to a height of 36 inches. After tacking 
the paper to the wall, we ruled it in 
chart form. The horizontal lines di- 
vide it into dollars, each space in the 


Selling in 


N THE past three years we have 
| endeavored to work out a plan of 

bank merchandising that would be 
just as definite and positive as possible 
both in methods and results. This 
quite aside from “advertising” per se. 
As a matter of fact, we have been 
operating the past three years without 
an advertising appropriation. 

The results have been far from 
perfect of course, although quite 
definite. Possibly other banks have 
been working for this same ideal and 
we therefore set forth our experiences 
in the hope that a valuable interchange 


By JOHN J. FIERY 


Mechanics Loan and Savings Bank 
Hagerstown, Md. 


horizontal division representing ten 
thousand dollars and the vertical lines 
divide it into the days of the year. 
Each space vertically represents a 
business day indicated at the top and 
bottom. 

Our board of directors meet on 
Monday and every Monday morning 
as the members of the board go into 
the room, the first thing each one does 
is to look at this chart and see just 
what our deposits have done during 
the past week. And at the same time, 
it acts as a guide to them as to the 
amount of loanable funds we have 
available. 

Our idea in using this chart is that 


it presents the rise and fall of our 
deposits in a way that is quickly and 
intelligently grasped and in a way that 
is much more interesting than figures. 
This same chart can be used for several 
years by using a different color chart- 
ing line for the deposits for each year. 
It is quite interesting to note the 
difference in deposits on the same date 
of the various years. Our chart now 


‘shows deposits for 1924 and 1925 and 


1926. So that we have at a glance the 
increase each year over the preceding 
years. 

While this graph has nothing what- 
ever to do with advertising, it will 
show the banker and his directors 
where their deposits are going, and if 
they are using advertising it will help 
to show them whether it has had the 
desired effect. 


the Commercial Way 


By W. R. SNODGRASS 


Fidelity National Bank and Trust Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


of ideas might take place and that our 
experiences may contain a measure of 
value to other banks. 

In Printers’ Ink Monthly for March, 
1925, appeared a story of the definite 
merchandising ideals of one of the 
nation’s large manufacturers and some- 
what to our surprise we found we were 
working for the same seven principles: 

1. Planning ahead. 

2. Continuous selling. 


3. Specralization of appeal. 

4. Accurate mailing lists. 

5. Careful tie-up with other selling 
effort. 

6. Exact records of accomplish- 
ment. 

7. Simplicity of control. 

When we installed our Central File 
we took an analysis of our inter- 
departmental relations —finding a 
rather startling ‘“‘sales inefficiency 
quota’”’ in the lack of interdepartmental 
relations by our customers. This 
status was practically universal among 
banks before a few pioneered in the 


(Continued on page (38) 
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BOND RECISTER 
NAME OF BONO 
ROM WHOM 
DESCRIPTION OF BONDS 


° REAL ESTATE LOAN REGISTER 
OUR needs for stock : 
forms can be quickly and 
economically filled through 
form for bank use is made 
Wecarry the following instock: | 
Bond Register 
our Savings Ledger (Loose Leaf) : 
and Savings Ledger (Cards) 
eral Record of Drafts Drawn 
art- Record of Cashiers Checks 
ear. Record of Certificates of Deposit 
the Record of Checks Certified 
late Collection Register ar cists or 
now Discount Register = 
and General Journal 
the Loose Leaf Binders 
ding Distribution of Expense — == 
hat- Real Estate Loan Ledger = — 
will Liability Ledger 
iscount Journa = 
ob General Ledger Balance = sneer mo 
1 the Stock Holders Ledger = = = eam ae 
Check and Deposit Journal 
Security Deposit = 
Bank Statements = 
Columnar Forms 
Steel Office Equipment We are interested in the following forms : 
Check items you are interested oO 
in and mail to 
elling Oo 
= Mc BEE BINDER CO. 
thens, Ohio 
Address 
il File 
inter- 
ing a 
siency 
nental 
This eo 
in the 
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eae The Protectograph eliminates a 
‘ large percentage of all check 
frauds by preventing raised 

amounts, The Protectograph is 

made in a variety of standard 

models, one for every type of 

business, priced from $37.50 up. 

It shreds the amount line, in in- 

delible ink, into the very fiber of 

the paper. It has speed and ease 

of operation—and is a favorite 

with the men and women who use 

it. And a saver of time in office 

routine. Only Todd can make a 

Protectograph. 


No. 1/79 


ate 6 26 
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aid Dow.ans 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with their 
patented self-canceling features, 
eliminate another major source 
of possible check losses by pre- 
venting change of payee’s name, 
date and number and “counter- 
feiting.”” Todd Checks.are the 
handsomest as well as the safest 
checks made. Superbly printed 
or lithographed, they are made 
only to order, never sold in blank. 
Whether designed for business or 
personal use, they are reasonable 
in price, even when purchased in 
small quantities. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover 
the remaining check-fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, forgery of signa- 
ture and forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users receive poli- 
cies at the most advantageous 
discounts from the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


Read what the great Cleveland Trust Company says abut | 
; Todd System of Check Protection 


“In June, 1920, after a thorough and careful investiga- This endorsement from a bank of cvet {}0.0' 
tion by our Efficiency Committee, we decided to install positors and 52 branches is surely wort!) {Tyo 
your complete system of check protection, as we felt that sideration. It adds fresh proof of the wis’! 
it was the most efficient protection available. ... The ing this complete system of protection |} 
fact that we have ever since and are now using your paper A Todd expert is ready to call on you® "| 
for our drafts and official checks, and your machines are nience and explain in detail the Todd ys") » 
in our Main Office and throughout our branches, is the Protection. Write now . . . send «ilifl) 0: 
best evidence of our regard for the Todd System of Check Lure of the Check,” an informative bookle! wbigh de: 
Protection.” Signed, E. L. Mason, Vice-president. the peril of check fraud and the Todd decors | 


TODD SYSTEM CHECK 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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loophole 
Defense 
alteration 


The New 
Per nm il 


rotectot graph 


18 


| 
ab out | The Personal Protectograph has been welcomed by many 
banks as an assurance of better relations between them 
and their customers. We have a plan whereby banks 
can profitably aid in the distribution of this machine. 


of over 410.000 de- The details are yours for the asking. The Todd Com- 


wee pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
he wisiow install- N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
ction i eur bank, Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 

Syste! of Check 
nd coupol) cor “The THE TODD COMPANY 


dha 3 1186 University Avenue, Rochester, New York 
roklet Ccscribes 


Ad defense) inst it. 


Trade- : Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘The 
mark : Lure of the Check.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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office of the Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Baltimore, pre- 
sented a clear-view front window 
which has proven veritably “the eye” 
of the bank, although we little dreamed 
of its possibilities. In the beginning 


Ti completion of the “uptown” 


the window was merely a large sheet 
‘of plate glass showing in gilt leaf the 


names of officers and directors. Later, 
a window base and platform, about 
five by three feet, were added, and 
with the gilt lettering banished, the 
window has for the last two and a half 
years, offered displays pertinent to the 
banking business. 

With the success of our uptown 
window displays in mind, upon adopt- 
ing plans in 1925 for our downtown 
office, we decided to develop the 
feature more fully at this new office. 
Therefore, there were provided two 
display windows, ten by four feet, 
well furnished and panelled, 
hardwood floors, adequately lighted, 
having spotlight and floor plug equip- 
ment. Retaining one window, as at 
the “uptown” office for our own 
displays, the other window .at the 
“downtown” office has been, thus far, 
at the disposal of our customers for 
the exhibition of their product. We 
offer the space for a period of one week, 
bearing the expense of lighting and of 
electricity when needed for mechanical 
devices used. 

At this point I wou!d explain our 
idea regarding the customers window. 
At the time our “downtown” office 
opened, that section of the city had 
suffered quite a heavy loss through the 
failure of three private banks. There- 


Confidence the Window 


By D. C. W. WARD, JR. 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Baltimore 


fore, the community lost confidence in 
banks and while this condition existed 
we had to begin to preach good will 
and confidence. This was our biggest 
problem and our windows were our 
best solution. We approached our 
largest concerns—merchants, manu- 
facturers and public utility corpo- 
rations. We placed the window at their 
disposal in which they. could exhibit 
their goods or service, whatever it 
might be. The only request made by 
the bank was that the exhibitor men- 
tion in his display that he was a 
depositor. Then as prospective cus- 
tomers passed, and were convinced of 
the caliber of our depositors, we hoped 
they had the thought —“If So-and-so 
deposits there, the bank is good enough 
for me.” 

We experienced no trouble-in “‘selling 
the idea.’”’ In one instance, our presi- 
dent called on one of the public 
utility corporations of Baltimore and 
inside of half an hour their advertising 
manager was on the premises acquiring 
detailed information regarding window 
space. As I have said before, one 
week is allowed for each exhibit and 
we have found this an excellent plan to 
change all displays every seventh day, 
as it results in interested “‘watching” 
for “‘this week’s attraction.”” We find 
that depositors go to a great deal of 
time and expense for a very attractive 
display, and seem very grateful for the 
opportunity of using this mode of 
advertising. 

The record breaker was the display 


of the United Railway and Electric 
Company. The exhibit included a 
moving picture spanning about five 
minutes to tell the story. The dis- 
play was placed about four o’clock, 
and at eight-the pressure of the crowd 
admiring the display was so great that 
the giant sheet of thick glass, ten by 
ten feet, succumbed to the pressure. 
Next day it was replaced and the show 
continued for a week with uniformly 
large audiences. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, advertising 
their Capitol and National Limited, 
included an electrical mechanical de- 
vice of a moving train. The train 
appeared to be traveling about ninety 
miles an hour. Few persons passed 
without stopping to look. We en- 
deavor to get photos of all displays so 
that we may show prospective de- 
positors, and the idea “‘sold’”’ them. 
At first the public had quite a time 
getting the idea. They could not 
understand why the bank placed all 
sorts of commodities in their windows. 
In their quest of finding the meaning 
of it, they unconsciously advertised 
the name of the bank. Nevertheless, 
we now have a memo card with each 
exhibit ‘This display is made by 
Blank & Company, depositors of the 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank.” 
Speaking from the standpoint of the 
bank’s own displays, we know from 
actual experience that our windows 
have brought us business. The writer 
was opening new accounts of two 
depositors one Saturday evening at 
one of the offices. These two gentle- 
men had seen the window display from 
the opposite side of the street. The 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Chevrolet is enjoying the most 
spectacular popularity ever won 
by a gear-shift car. Over 360,000 
people have already purchased the 
Improved Chevrolet this year— 
because no other car offers such 
modern design, a perforthance so 


— smooth, so powerful or so.many 
ouring | quality features at Chevrolet’s low 
Roadster . 510 prices. 
Therefore, Chevrolet dealers, in 
Four Door 735 all sections of the country, are en- 
joying unprecedented prosperity 


—and are realizing a substantial 
and constantly increasing profit 
on their investment. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, BETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corpor@tion 


-Ton Truck 
7 Chassis Only) 3 7 3 
1-Ton Truck 

Chassis Osby) 495 


i 


QUALITY LOW COST 


in writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The insurance policy states: ‘* .. . the insured shall produce 
for examination books of account, bills, etc...” The accom- 
panying picture shows records that were protected by a Safe- 
Cabinet sothatinsurancechecks were received withinafewdays. 
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“....in a very few days, insurance checks started to 
come in.’ Protected records, saved by the Safe-Cabinet, 
enabled this concern to collect its insurance and accounts 
within a remarkably short time. They knew the value of 
record protection and insured themselves aga:nst irreplace- 


able loss 
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Danger There! 


vy ETS talk frankly, Mr. Banker. You wouldn't 
L loan money to a business that didn’t have insur- 

ance on its merchandise. It wouldn't be good 
banking practice. But aren't you overlooking some- 
thing equally as important? Have you given a thought 
to the possibility of these insur- 
ance policies being uncollect- 


tage of their insurance, where do you come in with 
your loan? They may have the best intentions in the 
world, but if they have no money, they cannot pay. 
That is the reason, Mr. Banker, that their records 
should be protected. They must be absolutely safe 
against the danger of fire. 


able? Sounds queer, doesn’t it? 
Yet thousands of concerns are 
smugly, blindly doing business, 
believing themselves perfectly 
safe with their merchandise 
covered by insurance, and yet 
in most cases, they could never 
collect all of that insurance. 

If they have a fire, and their 
stocks are wiped out, immediate 
settlement of their account is 
expected from the insurance 
company. Fair enough; but it 
doesn't go quite far enough. A 
startlingly small number of the 
thousands of businesses covered 
by fire insurance realize that 
unless they are able to produce 
“proof of loss’’ based on 
invoices, freight bills, inven- 


Insurance and accounts can 
be collected immediately, if the 
records are intact. 


Don't you think, for your own 
safety at least, if not for that of 
the borrower, that you should 
insist on adequate protection of 
the records of any concern that 
borrows money from you? The 
Safe-Cabinet has had a remark- 
able record in helping business 
keep on the pleasant side of the 
ledger, because of its protection 
in case of fire. 


Here is a product that really 
offers protection — a protection 
that has been tried and tested 

‘under conditions similar to those 
of the severest fires. Exposure 


tories, etc., they will recover 
only a part, if any, of the value 
of their merchandise. 

Now, how does that affect 
you, Mr. Banker? What does 
all this mean to you? Just this:— If you have loaned 
money to a business, you require that they have insur- 
ance on their stock and that their accounts receivable 
and payable be surveyed periodically by one of your 
bank officials. Yet if that business should be wiped out 
by fire, and all their records destroyed, how could they 
collect their insurance, how could they make good on 
their accounts receivable? 

There is more to this than one sees at first glance. 
Without the records of their accounts receivable, they 
could collect but a fraction of their accounts. This 
has been proved time and time again. Without their 
accounts payable, how could they prove that they had 
paid certain concerns from whom they had purchased 
supplies? And if they could collect only a small percen- 


SAFE-CABINET 


Division Rand Kardex Bureau 


Business records protected in this Safe-Cabinet are 
more than records—they are assets. Take no 
chances with them. They can 
never be replaced. 


TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


Branches in over 300 cities of the world. 


to 1800 degrees of searing heat 
for hours and the crashing 30 
foot drop test prove definitely 
that this type of record protect- 
ing equipment will bring busi- 
ness records safely through these 
holocausts. Ordinary safes fail dismally when sub- 
jected to these tests 
—only the Safe-Ca- 
binet can withstand 
them. 

The Safe-Cabinet 
Man will be glad 
to talk to you about 
this—at your con- 
venience — and 
without obligation. 
Just mail the en- 
closed post card, 
he'll get in touch 
with you. 
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You Want More 


Savings Accounts 


This Calendar Bank, with the remov- 
able money chest that fits the pocket, 
when placed in the hands of new 
depositors by our representatives, 
creates live, active accounts. 


Read what others say about our 
service and then use the coupon below 
and we will be glad to send a Calendar 
Bank to you for your inspection and 
forward details of how we can increase 
the business in your savings depart- 
ment. This service is applied to 
building and loan associations as well 
as to banks. 


“Our campaign was very successful 
and we would recommend any bank 
to not hesitate putting on a similar 
diive. The increase in savings de- 
posits is very gratifying.’-—George W. 
Coates, assistant cashier, John T. 
Reeves & Co., Bankers, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 


“The Calendar Bank campaign is now 
completed and I am writing to tell you 
how pleased I am with it. We have 
now opened 1,500 savings accounts 
with initial deposits of $25,000. (An 
average of more than $16 upon opening.) 
Your men made a fine impression and 
we congratulate you upon the methods 
you are using.”—Winton C. Peck, 
treasurer, Broadway Bank and Trust 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 


“Your work was very satisfactory and 
the solicitors were gentlemen who know 
their business. We regard the cam- 
paign as a great success.’’— Merkel 
Landis, president, Carlisle Trust Com- 
pany, Carlisle, Pa. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 


Plankinton Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send Calendar Bank for our 
inspection and also details of your 
personal service. 


(Continued from page 26) 


window contained gas filled balloons 
rising about fifteen inches from the 
window floor. Curiosity had brought 
them to the window to find out why 
balloons were in a bank window. They 
said that inasmuch as they had come 


| so close to the bank, it was only a few 


steps further to the New Account 
window. 
The display of the old umbrella and 


_ rubber shoes, with a card—“Is this 
_ all you have for a rainy day?” is old, 


but effective. We heard more com- 


ment upon the direct result of this 


_display than any other. 


When the 


_ skywriters were operating in Baltimore 


last year, we carried out the same idea 
in our windows by making a back- 
ground of sky and a small aeroplane 
emitting smoke spelling —“‘Save.”’ One 
of our displays on safe deposit boxes 
showed the figure of a thief at work — 
a small spotlight turned on him and 
the background entirely black. <A 
card read: ““This fellow has no chance 
at your valuables if they are safe in 
our vault.”” We borrowed from one of 
our friends a moving picture of a 
burning house. It looked almost real. 
We used this in connection with a 
safe deposit exhibit. 

We have found window displays 
very effective in advertising our Travel 
Department, with suit cases, traveling 
bags, steamer blankets, canes, um- 
brellas, etc., and travel literature with 
colored pictures of the largest ships, 
make a very interesting attraction. 

We have endeavored to check the 
average number of persons who stop 
and look. We found on one occasion 
after checking for twenty minutes that 
of 120 persons, ninety stopped. If the 
window holds a display of action, the 
ratio is much higher. 


Featuring Branch Office 
Locations 


Mass plan distribution of adver- 

tising matter in every home and 
office throughout the district served is 
one of the best methods of advertising 
the location and services of a bank’s 
branch offices, but newspaper publicity 
is also desirable. There are various 
ways in which newspaper advertising 
may be made effective for branch 
offices. One plan used by the Marine 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is to 
illustrate the advertisement with a 
map of the city marked with circles 
or squares showing the locations of the 
various branches. Another plan is to 
use in one large advertisement halftone 
or line cuts of the buildings occupied 
by these offices and then use the cuts 
separately in occasional individual 
advertisements of the offices one by 
one. This was done by the American 
Security Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C.—T.D.M. 
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A Texas Garnishee 


A TEXAS seller sold a car load of 

hay to a buyer in the same state, 
shipped the car to the order of the 
seller, and notified the buyer. Then 
the seller drew a draft on the buyer, in 
care of a Fort Worth bank, payable to 
a Roswell bank, and delivered the 
draft to the latter bank. 

“We'll give you credit for this draft, 
but we'll have to charge you interest 
until payment,” the Roswell bank said, 
“and we'll have to make whatever 
deduction is necessary on account of 
freight,” the bank stipulated, to which 
the seller assented. — 

The Roswell bank forwarded the 
draft to the Fort Worth bank, the 
buyer paid the draft, a creditor ob- 
tained judgment against the seller, 
and attempted to garnishee the money 
in the hands of the Fort Worth bank. 

“We bought the draft when we 
credited it to the seller, and the 
money’s ours,” the Roswell bank 
argued. 

“You simply held the draft for 
collection, and the money really be- 
longs to the seller,” the creditor’s 
lawyer retorted, and the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals in the recent case of 
First National Bank vs. Smith Grain 
Company, 276 S.W. 951, ruled in favor 
of the creditor. 

“When a check or other commercial 
paper is deposited in a bank, indorsed 
for collection, or where there is a 
definite understanding that such is the 
purpose of the parties at the time of 
deposit, there is no question that the 
title to the paper remains in the 
depositor. So, checks deposited as 
checks do not give rise to the relation 
of debtor and creditor, and the title 
to them remains in the depositor; the 
bank merely acting as an agent of the 
depositor for the purpose of collection. 
If, on the other hand, there is a definite 
understanding at the time of the 
deposit that such paper is deposited in 
cash, it is clear that the title passes to 
the bank. But, where a check indorsed 
in blank is deposited without any 
definite understanding as to the way it 
is to be treated, but is credited by the 
bank to the depositor’s pass book, the 
question frequently arises whether the 
title to the check passes immediately 
to the bank or remains in the depositor. 
Prima facie, according to the weight of 
authority, the passing, to the credit 
of the depositor, of a check bearing 
an indorsement not indicating that it 
was deposited for collection: merely, 
passes the title to the bank. Still, 
according to the weight of authority, 
the rule above stated is not an absolute 
rule, and is prima facie merely, and 
yields to the intention of the parties, 
expressed or implied, from the circum- 
stances,’ said the Court, quoting the 
general rule. —M. L. H. 
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= As Detroit has grown in mag- _ of the First National Group to 
wa nitude and wealth, the First meet adequately the financial 
_ National Bank has developed requirements of banks, manu- 
its facilities for giving a com- facturers, merchants and busi- 
vor plete cycle of financial services. ness enterprises. 
cial Each particular type of financial The size and success of the First 
1“ service is developed to its high- National Group with its unusual 
ae est point of efficiency through the completeness of machinery and 
» of division of the First National organization trained to the ac- 
— Group into three closely co- curate, efficient and constructive 
as ordinated institutions. handling of money—from pennies 
itl The total capital investment of to millions—are the greatest in- 
the this affiliated group is nowin centive for an ever expanding 
the excess of Twenty Millions of service to you. 
10n. 
ihe Dollars with combined resources [ti] you have experienced a 
bas of more than One Hundred and contact with the First National 
sto Seventy Millions of Dollars. Group, you cannot appreciate the 
sed | Such a huge capitalization, the _ intensity and sincerity of purpose 
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‘Medion -Wide Service 


GLUE-LOCKED Regus Pat.Off,_ ——— 


tter Equipped. to- 
Better envelopes 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Centre Street—Jamaica Plain 
Phone— Beach 7860 
NEW YORK CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Chickering 8680 
PHILADELPHIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company 
320 North 13th Street 
Phone—Locust 0545 
BALTIMORE 


Oles Envelope Corporation 


Montebello Avenue, Near 25th St. 


Phone—Homewood 8968 
LEVELAND 
Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Prospect 3470 
DETROIT 
Wolf Detroit Envelope Company 
209-223 Baltimore Avenue 
Phone — Northway 2094 
CHICAGO 
Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone—Haymarket 7027 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Monasch Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 
500 South Fifth Street 
ST. LOUIS 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. 
Phone—Central 2525 
DES MOINES 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
Phone— Walnut 957 


KANSAS CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
19th and Campbell Streets 
Phone— Harrison 0092 
LOS ANGELES 
Coast Envelope Company 
610 East Second Street 
Phone—Pico 3113 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


CIENTISTS claim they have at last 

discovered what it is that makes the 
business man tired. It’s the strain of 
bridge or conversation during the 
two-hour lunch at the club. 


Golden ages: 
Greece in the days of Pericles. 
Rome in the days of Augustus. 
England in the days of Queen Bess. 
The U.S. in the days of Seven Per 
Cent. 


Pity the poor bond salesmen in the 
summer time. All of their prospects 
are out at the ball game, every after- 
noon. 

And where are the bond salesmen? 
At the ball game, of course. 


It does seem as if the little old ladies 
who are always busying themselves 
with cat-and-dog welfare and cruelty to 
horses, might start a movement to 
permit bank tellers to take off their 
coats on hot days. 


Some things that are nof heard at 
bankers’ conventions: 

“No thanks. Just give me ginger 
ale.” 

“No, I am going to bed at ten 

*T can’t ask her to dance, I haven’t 
been introduced to her.” 


“No, I never pad my _ expense 
account. I keep an accurate record of 


every cent.” 
“I took notes on every speech.” 
“Let’s not play for money. We'll 
just pretend.” 


First teller —I hear Jones got a raise. 
Auditor — Not exactly. He was made 
a junior officer. 


Senior office boy —What’s the big 
row up in the front office? I hear our 
president won’t speak to Vice-president 
Brown. 

Junior office boy—Correct. You 
see, V. P. Brown’s daughter’s picture 
came out on the society page of the 
Morning Gossip, and the president’s 


daughter hasn’t been in the paper yet 


this season. 


“Why did you get fired, Wilson?” 

“Well —you know I was editing the 
magazine at the bank. And _ the 
printer got a couple of items mixed. 
As a result, the death notice of one of 
our directors came out under the title 
‘congratulations,’ and the announce- 
ment of the engagement of the presi- 
dent’s son appeared inside a_ black 
mourning border.” 
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“Can you think of any spectacular 
way of opening our new Foreign 
Department?” the president asked the 
publicity man. 

“Sure,” answered the latter. 
vite the Chamber of Commerce to a 
dinner, and give them Italian Spaghetti, 
Swiss cheese, French pastry and Turkish 
coffee.” 


“Just what is an advertising 
novelty?” asked the stenog. 

“Oh,” explained the advertising 
manager, ““most any old thing.” 


Speaking of Women’s Departments 


Oh lady, oh lady, do you want to know 
How to can your tomatoes, or shorten 
your dough; 
What bug-killer’s 
off rust? 

Just ask for advice at the Average 
Trust. 

Does your kid have bad tonsils? Who 
wrote “Lorna Doone?” 

Do you feed sickly kittens by bottle or 
spoon? 

Is it better, with children, to argue or 
spank? 

An answer is wailing —just ask at the 
bank. 


Advice! Advice! 

We'll give you advice or bust! 

No matter what subject you ask us 
about, 

We've always an answer, we’re never 
without; 

For the gist of our counsel remains, 
that you must 

Have a savings account at the Average 
Trust. 


best, how to polish 


Yes, Madame, for freckles, the cure, 
I would say, 

Is, I think, to deposit ten dollars 
today. 

Yes, indirect lighting’s the 
there’s no glare — 

Start a savings account (it’s a simple 
affair). 

Sweet peas should be planted quite 
early in Spring, 

A savings account is the easiest thing. 

Your fine vase is broken — you ask, can 
you glue it? 

A savings account, my dear lady, will 
do it. 


Advice! Advice! 

We'll give you advice or bust! 

We answer all questions, there’s really 
no doubt of it — 

Whatever your trouble, we have a way 
out of it; 

For the gist of our counsel remains, 
that you must 

Have a savings account at the Average 
Trust. 


thing, 
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The Ideals of the Bank of 


Mexico 


(Continued from page 14) 
further than those which prevail in 


Thirty-three 


ar any other bank in the world that I 
n know of. In that respect, perhaps, 
he the bank is being conducted upon 

novel principles, but principles to 
n- which an element of additional sound- 
a ness is imparted because of their 
ti, novelty. In fact, the only criticism of 
ish the law which governs the new bank 


that we have heard is that it is, if 
anything, too conservative, that the 


Types 
ng inhibitions laid upon the directors are pr nm sero al 
so close and inflexible as to restrict 
ing the earning power of the bank. That? 
i I submit, in the case of a government | h | l ph 
bank is a virtue, rather than a re- e e e one 
s proachable defect, and I believe you 


will agree with me. 

As deserved tribute to the President 
and the Finance Minister who insisted 
lish that the law be as safe as it was 
sa humanly possible to make, and to the 
gentlemen who faithfully interpreted 
their wishes, I take pleasure in saying 
Vho that one of the foremost banking 


Instrument 


modern telephone’s “family tree” dates back 50 

years to the original “gallows frame” instrument of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. The direct lineal descendants 
of this instrument include 64 different types of receivers 
and 96 types of transmitters, indicative of the incessant re- 


experts of New York recently wrote to 
a correspondent in Mexico City, who is 


search and experiment resulting in the telephone of today. 


Today’s telephone, comprising 201 parts, is a paradox in 


le or , that it is super-sensitive and yet virtually foolproof. Today, 
more than 17,000,000 ‘telephones in wervice conveying 

e or < ,600, messages daily, testify to its indispensability. 

| the excellent piece of work, but one of the The Bell System’s facilities required to provide public ser- 
best laws of its kind that was ever vice had a book cost March 31, 1926 of $2,626,270,553. 
formulated. This nation-wide plant and its nation-wide service underlie Bell 

System securities. 

» AS THE Constitution provides, the The 

K US government owns and controls a System, can be bought in the open market to yield a 
voting majority of theshares of thebank, good return. Write for booklet,"“Some Financial Facts.” 

never but there its control ceases, excepting ly 

in four eminently proper contingencies. : 

yains, The government, through the & ELL TELEPHONE 
Finance Minister, has the right to veto 

erage a resolution of the Board of Directors Sy C RIT ES CO 
only when, in his opinion, it may E U I] ° Ine. 

oun adversely affect the economic equi- D.F. Houston, President 

, librium of the country, and in these EW RK 

lollars specific cases: 195 

When the resolution relates to invest- 

thing ments in foreign securities, or to 


|. deposits made abroad; when it relates 
ann to new bank note issues, even though 
ers | they may be within legal limits; when 
: it relates to transactions by the bank 
in connection with the regulation of 


quite 


\ Y CASHIER OF 
ching, | the currency, and when it relates to F. W. THE 

operatio cted with the public 
sk, can debt, or the bonds thereof. || BRAINTREE NATIONAL BANK 
ly, will Otherwise, the government’s hands Sa ys~ 


are, by law, specifically restrained 


s really 


from interfering with the operations 
of the bank. The bank cannot loan 
money to the government in amounts 
in excess of 10 per cent of the bank’s 


Nothing can take the place of your ONE 
OPERATION NOTE REGISTER 
SYSTEM in our Institution. It excels 
all other Systems of this character, doing 


paid-up capital. -In its general bank- 
eaway — ing operations the institution is as 
free and untrammeled from govern- 


the work in less time, more efficiently. 


May we send you our booklet and samples which describe 
and show in detail the merits of this system in handling the 


emains, | mental dictation, or influence, as a Note and Loan Business. 
private bank. UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
Average Besides its exclusive right to issue 


LANCASTER, PA. 


and circulate bank bills, the bank acts 
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height Files 


Ii GF Allsteel Counter - height 
Files you get the remarkable 
double utility of permanent files and 
storage space plus handsome coun- 
ters, bronze trimmed and topped 
with a wear - proof and stain - proof 
battleship linoleum. 

Allsteel Counter-heights put your re- 
cords just where your office force 
needs them—where they may be in- 
stantly reached, 

In strength, finish, capacity and life- 
time wear Al/lsteel Office Furniture 
excels. The Al/stee/ mark of office 
equipment is your guarantee of per- 
manent satisfaction. 


Write for the GF Allsteel 
Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Everywhere 


| 


GeweraL Firerroorine Co., Youncstown, Ox10; 


Please send me without obligation a copy of The GF] 
| Alisteel Furniture Catalog. 


| 


B.C.H.| 
| City.. State | 


as the fiduciary agent of the govern- 
ment in all of its transactions. It has 
taken over the duties of the old 
Monetary Commission and supervises 
the minting of gold, silver and fractional 
currency. It is part of its functions to 
maintain the parity between gold and 
silver currency and to regulate, through 
the main office and its branches and 
its associate banks, the bank interest 
rate and keep the latter at as moderate 
a figure as conditions of foreign ex- 
change and the Mexican money market 
permit. Its policy is not to charge as 
high a rate as the traffic will bear, but 
as little as possible. 


HE bank’s bills may at no time 

exceed a total of more than twice 
the amount of its gold reserves, after 
deducting from the gold on hand the 
33 per cent required by law to guarantee 
its depositors. Its bills—and here we 
touch its prime service to the business 
community —which have been emitted 
slowly and with a cautious regard to 
the absorptive capacity of commerce, 
are designed to relieve, and have 
relieved markedly, the long-persisting 
scarcity of circulating medium, which 
had exercised an umwholesomely re- 
pressive effect upon general commercial 
transactions. 

From the day the bank opened, its 
bills have been received without re- 
luctance by the public and with an 
eagerness which provided a gratifying 
surprise to the government and to the 
officers of the institution. -The bank’s 
capital is 100,000,000 pesos, of which 
nearly 60,000,000 pesos have been paid 
in, mostly by the government, which is 
gradually increasing its holdings as 
circumstances warrant. 

By its charter the Bank of Mexico is 
prohibited from engaging in operations 
which fall within the scope of the new 
Agricultural and Colonization Bank 
and the Bank of Industry, which are 
designed to supplement the functions 
of the Bank of Mexico and extend 
accommodations to persons engaged 
in agriculture on an extensive scale, 
colonization developments and large 
manufacturing activities. 

The Agricultural Bank in particular 
has been an urgent necessity in Mexico, 
as an institution of the sort must 
obviously be in any country wherein 
agriculture constitutes the main source 
of national wealth and income. It has 
been organized on a scale of safety 
and conservatism equal to that which 
characterizes the Bank of Mexico, 
with the reasonable extra elasticity 
required by the nature of its trans- 
actions and the requirements of the 
producing class for whose benefit it 
has been established. The law con- 
tains several novel features all tending 
to solve the agricultural problems 
which face the country. 

The mission of the General Ware- 


THE BURROUGHS 


housing and Deposit Company, of 
course, is to supply accommodation 
and relief to industrials, merchants and 
others who require facilities for ne- 
gotiating loans upon manufactured 
goods, or purchased stock, for which 
there is not an immediate and profit- 
able market. In its general plan and 
operation this company will be con- 
ducted according to the policy which 
governs the operations of similar in- 
stitutions in the United States. It 
will supply a sorely needed propulsive 
factor in the economic life in Mexico. 

I doubt if there is any enterprise in 
his program of national reconstruction 
that is closer to the heart of President 
Calles than the Popular Bank, for this 
institution is designed to encourage 
habits of thrift and savings among the 
working classes and to assist the small 
industrial in financing and expanding 
his business. 

Hitherto there has been no incentive 
for the Mexican wage-earner to save, 
at least not through the existence of 
sound organized and managed savings 
banks, such as those which flourish so 
numerously in the United States. 
There has been no place for him to 
deposit his money, even if thrift and 
the acquisitive instinct led him to lay 
aside a trifle for a rainy day. The 
result has been that he has either not 
saved at all, or been compelled to bury 
his money in the ground or secrete it 
about his dwelling, where it is unpro- 
ductive, or exposed to the risk of 
being stolen. Frugality, I regret to 
say, has been enforced upon our wage 
earners by the meagerness of their 
earnings, and one feels certain that, 
with a savings bank and its conveniently 
situated branches available in which to 
deposit the few pesos that remain in 
their purses after the living necessities 
of their families are provided for, they 
will be encouraged to systematic and 
purposeful saving. 


MEXICO has thousands of small 

industrials, makers of hats, shoes, 
furniture, blankets, candles, pottery, 
baskets, carts, harness, tinware and so 
forth who, in the aggregate, employ 
many workmen and no inconsiderable 
volume of wares. These small in- 
dustrials have always been hampered 
by lack of capital, or the means of 
obtaining it, excepting with extreme 
difficulty at exorbitant rates of interest 
from the village, or the neighborhood 
moneylender. Hence he has _ been 
unable to advantage himself of op- 
portunities for expanding his operations 
modestly, or of purchasing stock and 
raw materials in quantities and at 
favorable prices. 

Tied up with these four banks and 
organizations for the stimulation of 
commerce, agriculture and industry 
are the government’s road-building 
and its irrigation and agricultural 
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development enterprises. From the 
proceeds of a special tax upon gasoline 
and tobacco, which now produces in 
the neighborhood of a million pesos a 
month, the Federal Government is 
constructing the first stretches of a 
comprehensive and extensive system of 
automobile roads, one of which will 
soon afford direct, speedy and com- 
fortable communication by motor be- 
tween the Texas border and the City of 
Mexico. 


PROM whence does the money come 

with which to capitalize and finance 
these enterprises? They are all being 
financed wholly from the income of 
the government, from the proceeds of 
the drastic economies in the admin- 
istration which have been effected by 
President Calles. The productive 
vitality of the country is sufficiently 
potent and assured to justify a firm 
conviction that, with a continuance of 
the careful and rigidly economical 
management of the Federal revenues 
which is being insisted upon and 
personally overseen by the President, 
it will be well within the power of the 
government to cover the financing of 
these institutions and projects in cash 
from its savings, without being com- 
pelled to accept the loan of a peso from 
any source. 

We are paying as we go, and we are 
saving to the last possible centavo to 
meet our bills when they fall due. 

We are progressing, building, work- 
ing. We are traveling the upward 
path. The summit of our ambitions 
is still far ahead, and the way is a 
difficult and stony one. While it may 
be that our feet are still bruising them- 
selves among the rocks of inexperience, 
of opposition, of misunderstanding, 
our eyes and our aspirations are 
immovably fixed upon the star of 
purposeful hope, which beckons us 
and heartens us with promise of high 
reward to those who press on unfalter- 
ingly, in faith and courage. 


The Bank That Visits the 
Farmer 


AN AUTOMOBILE has_ become 
part of the necessary equipment 
for a bank that wants to get farmers’ 
accounts. The Utica Trust & Deposit 
Company, Utica, N. Y., and the 
Citizens Trust Company, ‘Adams, N. 
Y., have men whose whole business 
in the spring and summer is to visit 
farmers and talk banking facilities 
with them. A good deal of banking- 
by-mail business for these institutions 
has developed as a result. 
Some banks send a representative 
to attend farmers’ meetings in the 
Vicinity. Any opportunity to talk 


on banking subjects gives valuable 
publicity. 
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SAFEGUARD 


The operation of your Burroughs by 


insisting on genuine Burroughs non- 
lint roll paper. 


Ordinary paper often contains lint or 
minute particles of paper dust which 
fly into the machine and ultimately 
cause mechanical trouble. 


Burroughs non-lint adding machine 
paper is not an ordinary paper. It is 
produced under a special Burroughs 
formula worked out to give the best 
results for Burroughs Adding Machines 
over a long period of time. 


You can get it from your local Bur- 


roughs agency, or, if you wish, you 
can order direct from the factory. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Find the Right Stamp lenenie’! 


No more groping or fumbling for the right stamp— 
then only to find that it is registering upside-down. 
“Blind” rubber stamps are time wasters and should be 
replaced with 


Medearis Indexed Stamps 


The patented groove feature makes it easy—slip in an 
imprint of just what each stamp prints. You always 
pick the right stamp and know that it will print right- 
side-up. Ask your stamp maker—if he cannot supply 
you—write us. 


Medearis Moulding Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Saves Time 
Stops 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 
from $44. 00 to $1200.00 


Press Bivision. Franklin, “Mass. 


Real Money 


Salesmen take contracts from banks for Pic- 
torial News Service. Only $1.25 Weekly. $20 
advance commission to you on each contract. 
Dignified way to make $120 weekly full time, 
$60 part time. 


ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS 


Suite 11, New Haven, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House- 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ystem for the Registered Mail 


A Method of Assuring That All Registered Mail is Received 
and Receipted Between the Bank and Postoffice, Both Ways 


LL registered mail, incoming and 
A outgoing, passes through a 
Registered Mail Department 
which is separate and distinct from all 
other departments of the bank. 


Incoming Registered Mail 


All incoming registered mail is re- 
ceived from the postoffice by the 
Registered Mail Department, which 
segregates the envelopes and packages 
according to the departments of the 
bank to which they are to be delivered 
and lists each department’s mail on an 
incoming registered mail sheet, Form 
RM-1, using a separate sheet for each 
department. 

Registered mail packages of such a 
nature that the departments to which 
they are to be delivered cannot be 
determined from the outside are opened 
by two employees of the Registered 
Mail Department and the nature of 
the contents and value are indicated 
in the spaces provided on the form. 
Each of these two persons signs his 
name opposite the entry in the column 
headed “Opened and Verified by.” 
Registered mail addressed to a specific 
department is not opened by the 
Registered Mail Department but is 
delivered unopened, in which instance 
the words ‘““Not Opened” are stamped 
on the line of the entry under the 
columns headed 


By HUGH LEACH 


Vice-chairman, American Bankers Association 
Committee on Bank Auditors’ Conferences 


The registered mail system here de- 
scribed is used in the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Richmond, of which the author 
is auditor, and its branch in Baltimore. 

In order to limit the discussion to the 
features of interest to commercial banks, 
the author has omitted Form RM-4, 
which is somewhat similar to Form 
RM-5 reproduced, with the exception 
that it covers shipments to the Treasury 
Department insured under government 


contract. 
—TuHeE Epiror. 


Department from further responsibility 
as to the correctness of the contents, 
as stated. This is, of course, not 
necessary with respect to unopened 
packages which are delivered to the 
various departments in the original 
condition in which they are received 
from the Registered Mail Department. 
All signatures are made with indelible 
pencils. The duplicates of the incom- 
ing registered mail sheets (RM-1) con- 
taining all information and signatures 
appearing on the originals are delivered 
to the Auditing Department at the 


close of each day. The original sheets 
are retained by the Registered Mail 
Department and filed in a post binder. 

By special arrangement with the 
Richmond Postoffice a block of num- 
bers is reserved by the postoffice for 
registered mail addressed to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. When 
the Registered Mail Department re- 
ceives registered mail from the post- 
office a representative signs a receipt 
prepared in triplicate by the Postoffice 
Department, on which are listed con- 
seculively the Postoffice Department’s 
registry numbers. The original is 
retained by the postoffice, the dupli- 
cate is held by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment for delivery to a representative of 
the bank’s Auditing Department, and 
the triplicate is delivered to the 
Registered Mail Department along 
with the packages. The Auditing 
Department gets the receipts from the 
postoffice each day, checks the num- 
bers appearing thereon against the 
numbers in the “Richmond Registery 
Numbers” column on the incoming 
registered mail sheet (RM-1) and sees 
that the Registered Mail Department 
has obtained proper signatures for all 
packages listed. 


Outgoing Registered Mail 


Each of the departments of the 
bank that regularly has outgoing 


‘Nature of Con- 
tents’’ and 
“Value.” 

The Registered 


INCOMING REGISTERED MAIL 


DEPARTMENT — 192 


registered mail shipments, lists 

such packages on an outgoing 
registered mail sheet, Form RM-3. 
Each deposit of registered mail 


MailDepartment 


oF 


is given a serial number by the 


makes deliveries 


department making the deposit 


to the various 


in the space provided in the 


departments of 


registered mail 


and states. the 


upper right-hand 
the bank at suit- ; = corner of the 
able intervals OUTGOING REGISTERED MAN. form, beginning 
throughout the + with No. 1 and 
day and the de- | | continuing con- 
partment receiv- if secutively. The 
ing a package . rH departmentmak- 
receipts for it in is ing the deposit 
the last column oa : weighs each piece 
of the incoming i | of registered mail 


sheet headed 


amount of post- 


“Verified and Re- 


agé required in 


ceipted for by.” 
Such packages as 


REGISTERED MAN DEPT Cory [| 


the column 


have been opened 


a L COPY TO AUDIT DEPARTMENT, 


headed ‘‘post- 


are verified by Forms RM-1 and RM-2 


the persons receipting for them in order 
to determine if the nature of the contents 
and value have been correctly recorded 
-and to relieve the Registered Mail 


age’’ and also 


writes the 


PYECES OF SEALED REGISTERD Man LISTED ABOVE 


amount of post- 
age in a con- 


COPY TO REGISTERED MAIL OEPARTMENT 


spicuous place on 


each pieceof mail. 
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Recmveo From 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND 
RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 


second copy (yellow 
17500 sheet) as well as on the 
pease first copy (white sheet). 


Mawes OF Breer’ Ano Posy Ormce 


The second copy is then 


delivered to the Auditing 


Department and the first 


iil copy is retained by the 


Registered Mail Depart- 


it ment. 


Forms RM-2andRM-5 


are used by the Registered 


Mail Department in 


writing up all registered 


mail for delivery to the 


postoffice. 


= 
2 
3 
= 
‘ 
= 


T 


Form RM-2 is used 


for listing registered mail 
which is not to be in- 
sured. This form is in 
triplicate and all three 
copies are delivered to 
the postoffice with the 


| 


registered packages for 


Form R-2 


If the envelope or package is to be in- 
sured, it is required that the depart- 
ment making the deposit shall state the 
nature of the contents (money, bonds, 
notes, coupons, etc.) and value (the 
amount for which the package is to be 
insured). If it is not desired that a 
piece of registered mail be insured, the 
department making the deposit writes 
or stamps the words “Not to be 
Insured” opposite each such entry in 
the column headed ‘‘Value —Amount 
Insured.”’ As a matter of record, the 
nature of the contents is stated in the 
column headed “‘Contents” regardless 
of whether or not the envelope or 
package is to be insured. The bottom 
part of Form RM-3, with the exception 
of the signature of the representative of 
the Registered Mail Department, is 
filled in by the department making the 
deposit. 

Officers of the bank desiring to 
register letters or packages not per- 
taining to any particular department 
and departments having occasional 
letters or packages to be registered, 
deliver the letters or packages to the 
Information Desk with proper instruc- 
tions and the Information Desk acts 
as a depositing department, preparing 
RM-3 in the customary manner. 

All packages are delivered to the 
Registered Mail Department, together 
with deposit sheets (RM-3) properly 
filed in and written in triplicate. 
The employee of the Registered Mail 
Department receiving the deposit signs 
his name in the space provided and 
returns the third copy (pink sheet) to 
the person making the deposit, who in 
turn delivers it to the Auditing Depart- 
ment. The Registered Mail Depart- 
ment then assigns consecutive registry 
numbers and indicates on the deposit 
Sheets (RM-3) the registry number 
assigned to each piece of mail. These 
registry numbers are shown on the 


the postmark and signa- 
ture of the postmaster 
or his authorized representative on 
each copy. The original remains in 
the possession of the postoffice, the 
duplicate (yellow copy) is held by 
the postoffice for the bank’s Auditing 
Department, and the triplicate (pink 
copy) is retained by the Registered 
Mail Department as its permanent 
record. The perforated slip on the 
right-hand margin of the original 
copy, which shows the date of the 
deposit and the amount of postage 
on each package, is detached before 
delivery to the postoffice and retained 
by the Registered Mail Department. 


Thirty-seven 


The Registered Mail Department is 
furnished a permanent petty cash fund 
for its use in purchasing postage. As the 
postage is used and the fund becomes 


“nearly exhausted the Registered Mail 


Department obtains an expense check 
for the amount of postage used and the 
fund is restored to the original amount. 
The perforated slips are recapitulated 
and attached to the expense voucher. 

Form RM-5 is used for listing 
registered mail that is to be insured. 
The amount insured is stated in ac- 
cordance with information contained 
on the deposit sheets (RM-3) of the 
various departments. This form is 
prepared in quadruplicate and the 
first, second, and fourth copies are 
delivered to the postoffice with the 
registered mail packages for the post- 
mark and signature of the postmaster 
or his authorized representative. The 
original is retained by the postoffice, 
the second copy (yellow sheet) is held 
by the postoffice for the bank’s Audit- 
ing Department, and the fourth copy 
(pink sheet) is retained by the Regis- 
tered Mail Department as its per- 
manent record. The third copy (white 
sheet) is not sent to the postoffice but 
is forwarded by the Registered Mail 
Department to the insurance company 
in order that insurance may be effected 
on all packages listed thereon. Inas- 
much as there are only two standard 
rates, one for money and the other for 
securities, the columns on the second, 
third, and fourth copies headed “‘Rate”’ 
and “Premium” are not used at the 
present time. 


RECEIVED FROM 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Thirty-eight 


For the 


Study Corner 


—a home desk 
that IS a desk 


for many 
workers, students 
and professional men 
depends upon “‘mak- 
ing hay” now and 
then under the glow 
of an evening lamp. 


No wobbly, rickety 
compare with the  ¢eipts.ando: her 
firmfooted Globe- documents of every 
Wernicke Home 
Desk. Contrast its unobstructed 
table top of genuine mahogany or 
walnut. Examine its commodious, 
easy-sliding drawers. 

The lady of the house . herself, finds a 


score of uses for this home desk that com- 
bines beauty with real utility. 

Comes in two sizes, making it easy to 
establish an inviting and attractive study 
corner in any room. The 48-inch model 
with its two tiers of drawers is supported 
by eight legs, while the single pedestal size 
is 36 inches long and has six feet. 

Best of all, either one costs about half as 
much as old style home desks. Write for 
tree illustrated folder and name of our near- 
est dealer. 


THE GLOBE- WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Slobe-Wernicke 


This large drawer is 
fitted with a GW 
vertica lfile with vis- 
ible Rainbow index 
tabs. Use it for filing 
and finding quickly 


Globe-W ernicke Sectional 
Cabinets serve a hundred 
needsin the office, home and 
fetailstore. The ideal cabinet 
for books, trophies, sample dis- 
play cases, treasured art objects, 
or protecting flocks of small 
articles, etc. Easy sliding glass 
doors keep out all dust 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


City 


' THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Box 67, Cincinnati, Ohio 


: Please send me the descriptive pamphlet 
“The New Home Desk.” 


The narrow perforated postage slip 
on the right-hand margin of the 
original copy serves the same purpose 
as the corresponding slip on RM-2. 
The wider perforated slips on the 
extreme right of the second and fourth 
copies are torn off before the sheets are 
presented at the postoffice for signatures 
in order that postoffice employees may 
not ascertain the value of the various 
packages. This action was requested 
by the postmaster. The slips, which 
are numbered, are later pasted to the 
sheets from which they were torn. 

Registry numbers are assigned con- 
secutively by the Registered Mail 
Department on the deposit sheets 
(RM-3) as such deposits are received 
from the various departments. Only 
one series of registry numbers is used, 
no distinction being made between the 
mail to be insured and that not to be 
insured. Inasmuch as all information, 
including registry numbers, that is 
shown on RM-2 and RM-5 is copied 
from RM-3, the registry numbers do 
not run consecutively on RM-2 and 
RM-5. 

The Auditing Department secures 
the second copy of RM-3 from the 
Registered Mail Department and the 
third copy from the department which 
makes the deposit. The third copy is 
checked against the second at the 


THE BuRROUGHS 


close of business each day in order to 
ascertain if there have been any 
alterations, after which it is delivered 
to the depositing department to be 
held as a permanent record. 

In order to ascertain if all packages 
listed on Form RM-3 by depositing 
departments are received at the post- 
office, a representative of the Auditing 
Department calls at the postoffice each 
day and receives the second copies of 
RM-2 and RM-5 bearing the postmark 
and signature of the postmaster’s 
representative. The items appearing 
on these sheets are checked by the 
Auditing Department against the items 
shown on the Auditing Department’s 
copy of RM-3. 

Through the use of this system the 
Auditing Department ascertains that 
all registered mail which leaves the 
postoffice for the bank is received and 
receipted for by the department to 
which it is consigned and that all 
registered mail which leaves any de- 
partment of the bank is received and 
receipted for by the postoffice. 
Furthermore, the Auditing Depart- 
ment proves all postage used by the 
Registered Mail Department by check- 
ing the expense vouchers prepared at 
the time reimbursement is made against 
the postage items entered each day on 
RM-3 by depositing departments. 


Selling in the Commercial Way 


(Continued from page 22) 


central sales file idea some years ago. 

Systematically, economically and 
carefully to overcome this “‘sales in- 
efficiency” is our task. 

We have finally found it best to 
reduce our customers to two types — 
**A” (large) ‘““B”’ (small). All of these 
are subject to our “‘mass solicitation” 
for relations with departments they 
are not using. In general, however, 
trust relations are suggested only to 
**A” type customers, although some- 
times a broadcast solicitation goes to 
all on the theory of education —and 
their influence on others who may have 
large estates. 

We use individualized form letters, 
personally signed by an expert for 
various officers. Inserts are seldom 
used. Requests for booklets are some- 
times stressed. 

In general we try to make the letter 
sell the idea or the angle of the idea we 
are presenting, for after all, this is the 
important thing. If it sells the idea, 
it generally brings requests for further 
information. 

This happens to be a “selective” 
bank—no savings accounts and very 
small accounts discouraged. 

In addition to the mass or “B” 
type solicitation, we work with our 
‘“‘A”’ type customers by more personal 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


methods. These are solicited by per- 
sonal letters, signed by the officer to 
whom the customer is known, for the 
service we feel the customer could use. 
This effort is also continuous. A man 
solicited today for investments will 
perhaps be solicited four months from 
now in the next “trip” through the 
files for wills or trusts, etc., until 
every department has been covered — 
when we will start in all over again. 

One thing we need is a larger sales 
force for personal calls or follow up. 
We hope to build up to this. While the 
letters bring in satisfactory business, 
they educate more people, especially 
trust prospects, who could be closed 
with a personal call. 

' We co-operate, however, with our 
Bond Department which has its own 
sales staff separate from other depart- 
ments. 

About once a year a good will letter 
goes to every name on our books and 
special good will letters to specially 
selected names at intervals. 

Prospects —well selected names not 
on our customer list in any department 
—are kept in a separate file. These 
cards interchange. The prospect file 
receives sales effort just about as 
described for the customers’ file. As 
new customers are reported their 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


names are checked against the prospect 
file. If found there, the card is merely 
transferred to the customers’ file with 
proper notations, and it at once takes 
its place in the customer solicitation 
above described. However, a report 
is made for our “business secured”’ 
record showing name, class of business, 
and the code numbers of letters sent, 
etc. All our letters are numbered and 
coded so that the number automati- 
eally informs as to the class of business 
solicited. Thus S-106-T means a 
letter soliciting trusts. ‘Thank you” 
letters to customers bear “A” num- 
bers. Thus-A-74-B is a “‘thank you” 
letter to a woman who introduced a 
woman customer for a checking ac- 
count. Booklets and inserts are num- 
bered also. This may sound compli- 
cated, but in practice it is quite simple. 

Our department fortunately also is 
charged with large responsibilities for 
the “‘spirit’” of the organization, the 
house organ, educational work, library 
and information files, club contacts, 
etc., as well as much personnel work. 
We say fortunately, for it gives us 
opportunity for broad use of the 
facilities of thé various departments 
and enables us to give and receive 
excellent co-operation from every 
member in the organization. 

Results? Yes, direct and tangible 
and at reasonable cost. 

We work like nailers to make our 
“New Business’ record show what we 
consider a profitable turn-in in new 
accounts, wills, trusts, safe deposit and 
investment accounts. 


Long Service as an Ad- 
vertising Asset 


HE Hartford Connecticut Trust 

Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
just used a newspaper advertisement 
headed “407 Years of Combined Bank- 
ing Experience Among Our 17 Officers” 
and listing the names and date of 
commencement of service of seventeen 
officers whose terms ranged from seven 
to fifty-three years. The inference 
of the amount of experienced counsel 
and good judgment thus available to 
customers was strong and the ad- 
vertisement caused a lot of favorable 
comment in the community. 

If you have a number of officers and 
members of your staff who have been 
with the institution a long time, feature 
that fact occasionally in your ad- 
vertising. One bank awards a gold 
pin with one star to each staff member 
at the conclusion of five years ef 
service. For each additional five-year 
period a star is added, and for twenty- 
five years or over the emblem is set 


with a diamond. Recently the bank- 


published an advertisement listing the 
names of those who had served the 
bank for over five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
and thirty years, respectively. —7.D.M. 


Thirty-nine 


Unit Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Filing Cabinets 
Counter Height Files 
Underwriters’ Steel Safes 
Sectional Steel Bookcases 
Steel Desks 
Card Index Cabinets 

Office Tables 
Steel Shelving 
Plan Files 
Transfer Cases 


Tue most complete 
line of Steel Office 
Equipment— 


TS is a piece of Art Metal Steel Office 
Equipment to fit every requirement of 
every business— whether it be the mammoth 
corporation or the one-man office. Over 300 
styles provide for every need in desks, filing 
devices, safes and steel shelving. 


Made by the pioneer manufacturer of steel 
office equipment, Art Metal reflects the high- 
est development in fashioning modern busi- 
ness furniture. Fire-resisting, sanitary, space- 
saving and durable, it assures a lifetime of 
satisfactory service. 


Call at the Art Metal Store—inspect Art Metal 
Equipment. See how completely and econom- 
ically it fits into the needs of YOUR business. 


Send for a copy of the 
Art Metal Catalog 


Art 


STEEL Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., - JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGi'S 


Cold Steel and 
Your Bureau Drawer 


door of our safe deposit voult 
‘The thickness of the beaght of 


behind this door than behind the thin wood 
of your bureau drawer? 
Boxes—$5 a year and upward 
NATIONAL. NEWARK AND 
ESSEX BANKING COMPANY 


BROAD AT CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


HS MUCH more secure are your valuables 


Our Vault Is Fire Proof 
Boxes $5 a year and up 


National Newark and Essex 
ing Company 


BROAD AT CLINTON STREET 


Impregnable!! 


Iu Bays of Old 

A man carried his valuables with 
him or on him. 
BUT IN THESE DAYS— 
Only a wooden Indian would 
take such risks. 

Safe Deposit Boxes. Silver 

storage during your vacation 

at a very reasonable figure. 

National Newark and Essex Banking Co. 


752 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 


arketing the Goods 


Experience in Selling, Rather Than Renting, Safe Deposit; 


Women Solicitors and the Merits of ‘‘Scare’’ 


HE safe deposit business is not 

strictly a bank service but a 

glorified “check your hat, sir” 
kind of a service. It is a convenience 
and a protection. It is the most tangible 
thing that a bank sells. 

True, it is a rental, but it seems to 
the renter more like a sale, for the 
landlord can never get in, never raises 
the rent, never demands a better tenant, 
never comes in to redecorate. The box 
is my box, and I buy and own it, I 
feel, as I do a pair of shoes, to fit my 
size and requirements. 

If this is so, the boxes are to be sold 
and not solicited and the prospects are 
those who find the box most con- 
venient either because of their banking 
relations or because their business or 
residence is in the neighborhood. The 
best prospects are business concerns 
with valuable papers to keep, lawyers 
with papers of clients, brokerage houses 
that have no vaults of their own, indi- 
vidual heads of families with a deed, 
insurance policy or two and a few 
bonds, women with jewelry, and for- 
eigners or Americans timid about 
bothering banks, or suspicious of banks. 
They want cash where they can lay 


By B. W. GRIFFIN 


National Newark and Essex Banking Company 
Newark, N. J 


their hands on it and no one else can. 

We have then in the safe deposit 
boxes, tangible goods to be sold. Who 
is to be the sales manager? My advice 
to a new business manager of a bank 
or the officer charged with this work, 
is to keep in an independent position. 
If you do not get an appropriation 
which you may spend where results 
lead, subject of course to general con- 
sultation with the manager of the 
vault, then make it clear you are 
relieved of any responsibility for the 
status of rentals. The business of the 
vault is to conserve; of the advertising 
man or salesman, to sell. 

Suppose you have tried out three 
types of letters on half a dozen types 
of mailing lists and have found that a 
certain appeal on a certain mailing list 
pays big. That mailing list may be 
the largest savings accounts in your 
own bank. 

Full of enthusiasm and loaded with 
figures, you go to the manager of the 
vault and he tells you he wishes he 


Advertising 


could play along with your ideas, but 
suppose you go ahead and send out 
300 letters and wait until fall, and 
then perhaps we will go further. At 
the end of the year the safe deposit 
manager reports to the directors that 
they seemed to get better results from 
the word-of-mouth advertising of satis- 
fied customers talking to their friends. 
There is one more preliminary ob- 
servation we wish to make. It is a 
difficult thing to sell safe deposit boxes, 
no matter what the officers may tell 
you to the contrary. I have been 
responsible for increasing commercial 
accounts, for getting savings accounts, 
and have done the advertising and 
sales promotion work for a twenty-five 
story skyscraper. Trusts are quite 
suspectible of development, savings 
accounts can be made to pour in by 
the score each day, but safe deposit 
boxes are hard to sell and seemingly 
unprofitable because the first year’s 
rental is small. : 
Although the first year’s rental is 
small, tests made in one rapidly chang- 
ing section of New York, showed that 
their average rental period is five years. 
Therefore, boxes can be rented with 
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CLEARING HouSE 


profit when one considers that the 
rental will be for several years. A 
certain bank with which I was con- 
nected had installed a new vault with 
12.000 boxes. For three or four years 
the sale of the boxes had been dragging. 
I asked some of the service companies 
if they would put on a campaign to 
rent boxes, they to keep the first year’s 
rental. None of them would undertake 
it, so as manager of the Business Ex- 
tension Department of the bank, I 
submitted to the safe deposit corpora- 
tion a proposition providing that I 
take over the promotion of the boxes 
for six months, with the understanding 
that at the end of each month we would 
be credited with the new rentals. Out 
of our new business bank appropriation 
we advanced $1,000 to get things 
started. During the six months we 
spent about $800 a month on safe 
deposit advertising, and the rentals 
were approximately that amount. For 
the first time the safe deposit corpora- 
tion earned dividends on its huge, new 
installation and capitalization. 


you will agree, will you not, that 

safe deposit renting is a sales propo- 
sition with a definite article to sell and 
should be directed by a sales manager. 
He must be free to carry out his plans 
with considerable money to spend and 
he must analyze his field and experi- 
ment to find out who his prospects are 
and what brings the results. 

A bank in upper New York, while 
quite desirous of renting boxes to mer- 
chants and business men because the 
larger boxes would bring in a corre- 
spondingly larger revenue and entail 
little trouble, found that its best 
prospects were among the women. 
First they attempted to use men in 
the sale of safe deposit boxes, but the 
men failed even to gain admission to 
the apartments. Then they experi- 
mented with two women. One of them, 
a charming young woman from a 
southern college, was eminently suc- 
cessful. She was given a small salary 
and allowed to keep half of her rentals 
asacommission. On this arrangement 
she made far more money than she had 
ever hoped to make before and the 
bank never failed to rent at least one 
box to some woman each day. The 
solicitor simply went through the apart- 
ments, but she used a social Blue 
Book, whenever possible, to telephone 
to women for appointments in advance. 
She had to be a good listener. Some- 
times she would listen to the stories of 
the ailments of my lady’s Chow, or to 
4 woman dissatisfied with the monot- 
ony of New York apartment life, but 
usually she would rent a box for the 
woman’s jewelry and trinkets before 
leaving. 

_The National City Bank of New 
York found the bigger savings accounts 
in the Compound Interest Department 


very profitable prospects for safe de- 
posit solicitation. At the National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company 
we have just concluded the second em- 
ployees’ contest, but this time we 
added safe deposit boxes, and while 
getting very satisfactory results with 
the savings accounts, we rented 298 
safe deposit boxes. In fact we rented 
all the $5 and $10 boxes we had and 
are installing new sections. We made 
a $5 safe deposit box count as much as 
a $700 savings account, making allow- 
ance for the difficulty in renting the 
boxes and anticipating the profit from 
the rentals over a period of years. 

We believe that fear prompts most 
of the patrons of safe deposit. The 
advertisements which appeal to fear 
proved the most successful in our 
rentals. The typographer who laid 
out the advertisement “Fire Is No 
Respecter Of Persons,” and the printer 
who reproduced it, both came to the 
bank to rent a safe deposit box. 

This element of fear should be ap- 
pealed to in a concrete way. We ex- 
perimented with the general type of 
safe deposit letters about electric pro- 
tection for the vault and battleship 
steel plates, but tests showed we got 
better results from a letter showing just 
what would happen if, for instance, an 
insurance policy should be lost. The 
following letter was used as a basis of 
a campaign for renting the boxes in 
the new vault. 


Dear Sir: 

In this letter there is almost sure to be at 
least one piece of information of real 
interest to you about your personal 
belongings. 

If you lose an insurance policy, you have 
to make application for another, supply an 
affidavit and pay a fee for having a second 
policy issued. 

If you lose a bond, it is like losing money. 

If you lose a certificate of stock, origi- 
nally made out in your name, you can recover 
only by giving an indemnity bond. 

If you lose a deed to a house, you are 
out of luck if you want to borrow or sell. 

If you die without leaving a will, or one 
which cannot be found, the law specifies 
just what portion of your estate goes to 
different relatives—not at all the way you 
may want it. 

A dispute about a contract or lease is 
settled on its conditions, and it must be 
safely kept. 

A safe deposit box affords your personal 
affairs a headquarters where you can lay 
your hands on any valuable papers or 
letters, or on any jewelry you might want 
to know is safe when you are not wearing it. 

Our boxes are both reasonable in price 
and generous in dimension so there is 
plenty of room for everything: 

If you will write, or phone—————our 
representative will call on you. explaining 
our special inducement at this time. 


Three or four hundred of these 
letters went out practically every day 
for three or four months. 

Of course the time to push such a 
campaign is around the first of January 
and the spring months before vacation 
season. 


Forty-one 


The salesman among the officers 
should open new accounts. He should 
be able to rent a box to one in three new 
depositors. When showing the new 
depositor about the bank, show him 
the vault. Let the newcomer swing 
the twenty-six ton door which can be 
moved with a finger. Actually give 
him a box. Have him put his hand in 
it to show him how deep it is. Ample 
room, ample protection. 


*Ultus Vitus’’ 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


“Tas contract cannot be sued on, 
as it is ‘ultus vitus,’”’ was the 


‘argument of the lawyer who was rusty 


on his Latin. 

What the attorney meant was “ultra 
vires” —“‘beyond the powers” —a point 
that frequently arises in connection 
with corporations of every class. 

A bank, for instance, has certain 
statutory or charter powers, and then, 
as a general rule, if the bank enters 
into a contract beyond those powers, 
the question of “ultra vires” arises, 
and the bank is not bound. 

A new phase of this subject was pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota in a recent case reported in 
205 N. W. 951, where it appeared by 
the evidence that the X bank and the 
Y bank entered into a consolidation 
agreement, and it was contended that 
this agreement was beyond the powers 
of either bank. 

According to this agreement the X 
bank was to transfer all its assets to 
the Y bank, and the latter bank was 
to assume the liabilities. 

At the time of the consolidation 
agreement a director of the X bank 
owed that bank, the bank held his 
notes, and the notes were indorsed 
and transferred to the Y bank as part 
of the consolidation agreement. 

Then, when the notes fell due, the 
director refused to pay, the Y bank 
sued, and the director set up the de- 
fense of ‘“‘ultra vires.” 

“My bank made an agreement be- 
yond its powers, as part of that agree- 
ment it transferred my notes to you, 
and you can’t sue on an indorsement 
arising out of an unlawful agreement,” 
the director’s lawyer argued, but the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, in the 
case referred to, ruled in favor of 
the bank. 

“The maker of a note is only inter- 
ested in paying the same to one who is 
authorized to receive payment and to 
discharge him from liability, and the © 
fact that a transaction between cor- 
porations, in consequence of which the 
note held by one of the corporations 
has been transferred to the other, was 
not authorized, does not constitute a 
defense by the maker,” said the court, 
quoting from a leading textbook. 
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Crawfordsville State Bank, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


NOWLEDGE of architecture alone is not 

sufficient to assure the best results in 
bank building: But combined with expe- 
rience and an efficient, constantly main- 
tained organization, it does solve the prob- 
lem. The owners agree that this handsome 
building was constructed and furnished at 
moderate cost. Our Single Contract plan 
assured that. May we tell you about it? 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets + ++ 17+ SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 

in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an O-B- ‘MCCLINTOCK COMPANY 


interesting one, too! MINNEAPOLIS. - - MIN 


Bunctan Sy Ter 
COVER the COouNTRY& 


Send for it now. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Outline of Annual Ex- 
amination 


(Continued from page 12) 


Due-to-banks accounts are verified 
by sending reconcilement form with 
the statement to be returned to the 
committee. Reconcilements, when re- 
ceived, are examined for any exceptions 
older than thirty days and unadjusted. 

Outstanding official checks are 
totaled and the aggregate in each 
class compared with the control on the 
general ledger. Paid and canceled 
checks are checked to the registers. 
Inasmuch as certified checks are an 
actual liability of the bank, such 
checks, after payment, should be filed 
according to certification number. If 
any are returned to the maker (cus- 
tomer) a receipt should be taken and 
filed in lieu of the check. 

Any liability on account. of bills 
payable and rediscounts is proved by 
verifying the borrowings (including 
any collateral pledged) direct with the 
Federal Reserve Bank or correspondent 
bank. 

If the bank does not have a record of 
“‘Charged-off Assets,” the committee 
should recommend that a ledger be 
put in operation. 

The committee should verify items 
charged off since the last examination 
direct to the accounts affected. 


HE accounts for securities left for 

safekeeping are listed and balanced 
to the general ledger control. The 
actual securities are then checked to 
the accounts involved. The committee 
should satisfy itself that the system of 
control is adequate and that the proper 
records are maintained. 

As it is customary to require fidelity 
bonds indemnifying the bank against 
losses from various causes, the examin- 
ing committee should call for all such 
bonds and satisfy themselves that 
they are in force and the amounts 
adequate. 

The committee should not consider 
the job completed when the general 
ledger accounts have been proved 
and verified. It would be found worth 
while if an inspection trip is taken over 
the bank and branches, if any. The 
condition of the cages, signature card 
files, stop payment records, returned 
check register, mechanical equipment, 
etc., are but a few of the many worth- 
while points for observation. They 
should, among other things, inquire 
into the system of purchasing; the 
payment of operating expenses; the 
investment ledger; the surplus stock 
of stationery and supplies; salaries 
ledgers; and acquaint themselves with 
the general trend of the bank towards 
keeping up to date in its accounting 
system. 

After the examination has _ been 


completed a report of the details 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


requiring attention is handed to the 
executive committee. A report in 
summarized form is prepared from the 
data assembled and read to the board, 
and a copy is forwarded to the state 
superintendent of banks. 

The best evidence that can be 
advanced to show the necessity for 


‘following a clear-cut procedure, is the 


fact that there are some examining 
committees actually doing the work 
and following a well defined plan. 
It is unnecessary to add that in those 
institutions where the examining com- 
mittee and the board honestly and 
sincerely and continuously follow such 
a program, the banks over which they 
exercise supervision enjoy steady con- 
structive growth, make good profits 
for their stockholders, and are satis- 
factorily serving their community. 


Must We Encourage 
Credulity? 


(Continued from page 9) 
unsatisfactory business and I wish I 
had the nerve to refuse every such loan. 
Sometimes when I know the borrower 
can get the money nowhere else, I do 
—but that is seldom. If a_ banker 
could make every one tell just what the 
money is for, it might help. I’ve about 
made up my mind hereafter to put on 
the brakes, no matter what happens.” 

The cashier opened the door. “‘Andy 
Passock is out here and wants to 
borrow $1,200.” 

“Down on Turkey Creek?” 

“Yep —owns two farms and a lot of 
live stock.” 

“What does he want of the money?” 

“Don’t know exactly—but he is 
with a promoter selling stock in a 
company that makes an appliance to 
put on Ford coupes so that the driver 
can steer with one hand. Says there 
are ten million sheiks crying for it. 
Probably he has convinced Andy.” 

The banker straightened up, evi- 
dently intending to start on a new road. 
“Tell him no —he can’t have it.”’. 

The cashier turned. ‘‘Wait,”? was 
the order. ‘“‘Oh well, let him have it — 
he’s good for it.” 

“What’s the use?” grumbled the 
banker. ‘After all I don’t know as I 
am ordained to save money for all the 
suckers on earth. Am I their keeper? 
Believe I’ll go out and try this new 
mashie—looks to me as though it 


would cut my handicap about two 
strokes.” 


Robbers Lock 12 in Bank 
Vault—Flee With $20,000 


— Minneapolis Tribune. 


F THE bank bandits keep on with 
_ their habit of shooing everybody 
mto the vault somebody is going to 
open a restaurant in it. 

—C. C. Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 


First Impressions Are 


Hard to Dislodge 


EY last. To a great extent your letter- 
heads, envelopes, drafts, certificates of 
d 


eposit, checks and other forms should 
be lithographed. They determine the impres- 
sion created among your customers and 


he ey They enter into the securing of 
usiness. 


Hundreds of banks, in every state in the 
Union, give tes 9 testimony to the 
quality and reasonable price of our work by 
their continued patronage year after year. 


Possibly you may obtain a new viewpoint 
toward the value of originality, large pro- 
duction, skill and expert knowledge of 
your needs. Write, or wire at our expense, 
so our nearest salesman can bring you 
samples and information. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
2938 Benton Street 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


l If you are not already on our a list, per- l 


mit us to send you our portfolio of samples. 


waste circulation. 


1800 Roscoe Street 


350 New Accounts! 


And increased deposits from regular customers, 
were secured easily by an Ohio bank, who used 
imprinted Eversharps as an added inducement. 


They last for years—the finest kind of ad- 
vertising—permanent and personal, with no 


Inquire of your stationer, Ad- 

vertising Specialty Agent, or 

direct for prices and samples. 
Industrial Sales Department 


THE WAHL COMPANY 


EVERSHARP WAHL PEN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The inbred quality of 
WESTON LEDGER 
papers is recognized 


everywhere 


CHICAGO 


Byron Weston (sompany 


Mills at Dalton. Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 
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THE BuRROUGHsS 


eady When the Salesmen Call 


A Convenient Form That Facilitates Impartial Reception of 
All the Gentlemen Who Come With ‘‘Something You Want’’ 


ALESMEN, ’phone calls, salesmen, 
S solicitors, peddlers, beggars —so 
goes the day of the advertising 
manager. It is our job, of course, to 
grant interviews to all comers, and to 
judge as quickly as possible to save our 
time as well as the salesman’s, whether 
or not his product fits into our plans. 
For several years I have sought some 
method for recording offerings which 
would give every salesman a fair 
chance for our business and which 
would in some way regulate interviews 
so that each sales representative would 
have the same reception as every 
other salesman. Finally a method 
developed that saves time, energy and 
memory. 
It puts me in possession of the 
information I need concerning all 
offerings, while also furnishing both a 


By AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


written record for my files and a reply 
in writing to the solicitor, a plan that 
I find always works to advantage. 
Perhaps I had better explain here 
that my combination record and reply 
form does not serve in every case. It 
is particularly suited to such classes of 
products and services as souvenirs, 
novelties, space in miscellaneous pub- 
lications, printers, engravers, artists 
and other craftsmen. For example, 
yesterday a salesman was introduced 
representing, let us call it, the National 
Bazaar Supply Company, although 
that is not the name of the institution. 
He opened up something like this. 
(See if it doesn’t sound natural.) 
“My firm has something that you'll 
want to use to bring you more adver- 


tising value per dollar than any news- 
paper space or direct-by-mail you ever 
used.”” Apparently he was all set for 
a tailor-made sales talk—and right 
there is where my record form serves 
a much-needed end. I reached in my 
desk drawer, pulled out my _ pad, 
which, by the way, is nine inches wide 
and twelve inches deep. At the middle, 
six inches down, runs a_ perforation 
across the pages. 

Mr. Salesman was catching his 
breath to go on but he hesitated on 
sight of the pad and its business-like 
blank spaces. For a second I guess he 
thought it was a purchase order, but 
soon, too soon, he discovered his error. 

I asked the name of his company, 
his name, the address of the company 
and where I might reach him per- 
manently. Before he had a chance to 
go on with his story I 


Name of Company 


Date Product or Publication 


Street & No. 


asked, ‘‘Your product, 
please?” 


State 


Salesman’s Name 


‘*Balloons,’’ he said, 
“But 


Permanent Address - 


Telephone No. 


For what dept. 


I wrote down balloons. 
Then I could see he was 


For what purpose 


What banks now using 


(Savings, Christmas Club, Com'l, Trust, Safe Deposit, Foreign, General Use) 


uneasy so I do as I fre- 
quently must and explained 


(General Campaign, Anniversary, Contest, Opening Office, etc ) 


briefly my plan. 
‘This form,’’ I said, 


“gives me a permanent 
record of your call, product, 
prices, etc. I ask every 
salesman who calls here to 
give me the facts for this 
record.” Then I pointed 
to a six by nine inch file 
drawer on a table at my 
left. .““That drawer is full 
of these,” I continued, “and 


they are filed by products, 


indexed several ways so 


that I can easily refer to 


them as I need supplies.” 


Special Offer Delivery, immed. or delayed 
publication, Rate per inch or contract rate. If Mase., Price each, per dosen or 100. If advertising matter, priceper 


DIDN'T say that I used 
those reports for refer- 
ence as to previously made 
decisions upon certain 
products and publications. 


Before giving a decision on 
any product or publication, 
I look back into my file 
to see what might have 


been the last decision, 


either my own or the 
advertising committee’s. 


Frequently this saves time 


and as the record grows, 
it becomes concrete 


evidence of our policy 
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concerning certain types of offerings. 

Usually the description and dem- 
onstration of the product or pub- 
lication furnishes the answer to the 
next two questions. Then I ask for 
the names of banks using whatever is 
being offered. Without giving the 
salesman an opportunity to go on, I 
ask for the answers to the balance of 
my questions and when I get down to 
remarks, the salesman has his chance. 
By that time I have so many facts 
about the article or publication that I 
can indicate when I have as much 
information as I need. To close up the 
interview, I explain my policy, some- 
thing like this: 

“TI never give an answer at the first 
interview. When it is necessary to 
present a proposition to our advertising 
committee, I must delay an answer. 
It isn’t fair to give one salesman an 
answer on the spot and to make 
another salesman wait a day or two. 
Also, I must look into our records 
concerning other similar offerings and 
our decision.” 

Of course, in cases where we are not 
interested by any stretch of the 
imagination, I say “No,” mark my 
record accordingly and settle the case 
there. In any case, the original (which 
is filled out in ink) goes into my file. 
When the answer is delayed, then I 


have my secretary mail the coupon to 
the salesman, at the same time that 
she checks and files the original. 

For printers, engravers and similar 
services, of course, I use less of the 
spaces but file the record accordingly. 
For publications, most of the spaces 
are useful and the record is helpful, 
especially in the case of special issues, 
programs and such papers issued by 
various organizations that always feel 
that for some reason we are called 
upon to donate to the cause under the 
disguise of “advertising.” 

Salesmen, as a general rule, take 
kindly to this system when they 
discover that it is not to their dis- 
advantage. Whenever I have occasion 
to go back into the file, seek out 
something that we need and send for a 
salesman who had called months be- 
fore, I make of that salesman a fast 
friend for the system. 

As a method of directing interviews 
to suit my own pleasure, of main- 
taining a record of supplies and 
services, of keeping a file of decisions 
upon products and publications, and 
of replying to most salesmen in writing 
and upon a standard form, I have 
found my record-reply system so help- 
ful that I offer it to other advertising 
managers to whom it may prove 
equally valuable. 


Effect of War Debt Collection 


(Continued from page 7) 


the product of our industries has been 
weakened in the slightest degree, or in 
fact, seriously disturbed in any way by 
the payment of the $100,000,000 from 
Great Britain to the United States. 
The people of this country are simply 
$100,000,000 better off than they 
would have been if the debt had been 
canceled. 

It appears, then, that the farmers of 
the Mississippi Valley have been ab- 
solutely right in their contention that, 
for all practical purposes, the question 
of international debts should be viewed 
in the same light as the question of 
private debts, and that they have 
shown their wisdom in refusing to be 
misled by the sophistries of those- who 


have sought to prove that the two’ 


problems are essentially unlike. There 
seems no ground whatever to believe 
that it is any more reasonable for the 
people of a nation to fear that they will 
be harmed by having their debtors pay 
what is owing to the nation, than it is 
for the private creditor to fear that his 
business will be injured when 
debtors pay up. 

As was stated at the outset, the dis- 
cussion here has been confined purely 
to the economic standpoint. There are, 
indeed, strong arguments from the 
political and from the ethical view- 
points, for canceling all or part of the 


war debts. We cannot justly close our 
eyes to the fact that, in the conflict 
with the common foe, the sacrifices 
made by most of the nations of Europe 
were far greater than ours. It would 
be a noble act to wipe from the slate 
the debts of our Allies, were this done 
as a tribute to their bravery. It would, 
however, be the height of folly to 
cancel any part of our claims on the 
ground that such cancellation would 
be of economic advantage to our 
citizens. Whatever sums we fail to 
collect —that it is possible to collect — 
represent equivalent amounts of money 
taken from the pockets of the American 
taxpayers, and constitute that much 
sheer diminution in the income of the 
American people. 


The Steno Goes on 
Bacchanalian Revel 


Our president dictated to my ste- 
nographer accepting an invitation to 
a bank dinner in New York from an 
old friend there in the business. He 
said he would surely come “if Barkis 
is willin’.””. I happened on the letter 
as it took shape, and read “‘if Bacchus 
is willing.” I should “have let it 
ride.” What? 

—H.G. P. in Old Colony News-Letter. 
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* PEOPLES NAFIGNAEL BANK + 


Protection 
~ Regardless of Size 


HE Rivet-Grip System of 

Bank Vault Reinforce- 
ment, adopted by nine Federal 
Reserve Banks and more than 
250 of the country’s leading 
bankers, also offers ideal pro- 
tection for smaller banks. 


The outstanding feature of the 
Rivet-Grip System is that it 
covers the complete range of 
bank requirements, allowing the 
selection of the most economical 
and effective type of reinforce- 
ment for any vault under con- 
sideration. 


The spacing and general ar- 
rangement of the fabricated 
units may be varied to meet 
special requirements and the 
degree of protection desired. 


Rivet-Grip Vault Reinforce- 
ment provides balanced protec- 
tion— top, bottom and walls 
of the vault are as strong as 
the doors. That is why Rivet- 
Grip System reinforcement has 
been chosen for nine Federal 
Reserve Bank Vaults and more 
than 250 private bank ‘vaults. 


Send for our brochure which 
contains valuable information 
on the design and construc- 
tion of modern bank vaults 


The Rivet Grip Steel Co. 


STEEL Joists 
BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


2743 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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Delivered USA. 


| Easy Tevms if Desired 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING BILLING MACHINES 
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Adding 
Machine 


Backed 
Burrou ghs 
Service 


/ Like all Burroughs Machines, the Burroughs Portable Adding 
Machine is backed by Burroughs Mechanical Service. 


Each man in this service organization is trained, paid and con- 
trolled by the company itself and placed where he can best 
serve Burroughs users. This insures standard factory service 
for Burroughs owners everywhere. 


Burroughs Service is one of the outstanding reasons why 
over a million Burroughs Machines have been sold and 
why more than 30,000 Burroughs Portables are already in use. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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HE mightiest electric 

locomotive is powerless 
without an electrical contact 
—nor will any business run 
without contacts—buying 
contacts, selling contacts, 
transportation contacts, 
financial contacts. 


\\ Contact with The Union 
‘ Trust places your business in 
contact with our contacts: 


AHA 


Customers in 1130 lines of business. 
72 Directors of outstanding individual 
success in 40 major lines of industry. 
900 banks throughout the nation with 
whom we are in close personal contact. 
Direct connection with over 6,000 banks 
throughout the world. ; 
Private telegraph connections with the 

country’s business centers. | 
136 officers experienced in the many 


phases of personal and corporate bank- 
ing and administration. 


Contacts count in business as in trans- 


portation. Is your business in contact with 
a ‘third rail? 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 “Millions 


¢ 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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UNION 


Syndicated Advertising 
Value 


(Continued from page 17) 


The producers of syndicated material 
for trust advertising employ the best 
talent available to write their booklets 
and the best printers to insure fine 
appearance and mechanical quality. 
They know trust business from the 
public’s viewpoint better than trust 
officers who are more than likely to be 
prosaic (a synonym for stupid) and 
technical. They write in understand- 
able terms. They never forget that 
trust literature, to be effective, must 
suggest more than it tells or that the 
purpose of advertising is to get in- 
terested prospects to talk over their 
affairs with trust officials. 

The producers of savings advertise- 
ments in syndicated form probably 
have not done as good a job as the 
others. In this respect they do not 
differ from others who have produced 
savings advertisements. Savings is 
the banality of bank advertising. The 
copy is usually either “preachy” or 
turgid. There is a strong inclination to 
scare people into regular saving on the 
one hand or to brag about what the 
bank can do for the saver on the other. 
Of course, savers want to know that 
their funds are in a strong, safe bank 
and they are justified in expecting 
courteous treatment, but the chief 
thing in which each individual is 
interested is himself, his own fortunes 
and his own future. 

There has probably been more bad 
savings copy than any other kind. 
However, because of the universality 
of the savings appeal and because 
saving is quite the obvious thing to 
advertise, the effectiveness of it has 
been most pronounced. Under the 
stimulus of advertising and the attend- 
ant efforts, savings have increased 
more rapidly than any other branch of 
banking. 

The banker who is interested in 
advertising or who feels the lash of 
competition, can do an effective and 
satisfactory job at a low cost if he will 
work out his budget and program and 
then make intelligent use of the 
material that may be had in syndicated 
form. He cannot buy to good ad- 
vantage if he confines his investi- 
gations to the samples shown him by 
isolated salesmen. He should gather 
his samples carefully and secure enough 
to give him a basis for comparison. 
If he will have his program ready in 
midsummer and gather his samples at 
that time, he may have everything 
ready for operation the first of the 
following year. If he does that he will 
find himself in possession of the 
material best for his purposes. He will 
have obtained it at low cost and he will 
be assured that he will get the best 
results for what he spends. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-8-26-ADV. 
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CD nere large window area is a feature of the architectural 
treatment, and where an abundance of daylight is required with- 
out sacrifice of beauty, Western Venetian Blinds are installed 
to control and subdue daylight in many of the foremost banks, 
office buildings and other public edifices throughout America. 


Western Venetian Blind 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 

FaGory and General Offices: Los Angeles, California 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco New Orleans 
Atlanta Birmingham _—Portland, Ore. Seattle St.Petersburg, Fla. \ 
Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, Houston, San Antonio, Dallas 


Security Tru & Savings 
Bank Buildin 
Long Beach, Califor 
Curlett & Beelman, 
Archite&s 
with 
wat enetian Blinds. 
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| LEADERS IN THE 
| DEVELOPMENT | 


EQUIPMENT 

FOR THE NEEDS 
OF SUCCESSFUL 

BUSINESS 


Mechanical Posting 
At Its Best 


You employ Mechanical Posting to make a record, That record must be compiled with the 
greatest possible speed, safety and accuracy if the time of the clerk is to be conserved, and 
the figure facts are always ready for action or decision of department heads and executives. 


Mechanical Accounting at its best, then is dependent upon equipment that gives you speed 
and safety during:posting, and a usable record for reference. With the Advanced Kalama- 
zoo you are provided with a record in compact, portable, neat, usable book-form. When 
ready to post, the sheets are quickly transferred to the famous Kalamazoo Posting Rack 
where they are easily fingered and handled with a series of practical, automatic motions. 
The operator is safe-guarded at all times against mis-filing and dis-arranged sheets by the 


construzcdon of the rack. 


With Kalamazoo in use with your machime you have Mechanical Accounting at its best. 
Yhousands of satisfied users endorse this ‘statement. 


Send for descriptive folder today! 
KALAMAZOO LOOSE, LEAF BINDER CO. 


Pactorics »t Kalamazoo, Mich., and Les Angeles, Calif, Sales Offices in Principe! Cities 
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